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YOUTH MAKE NEWS _ 


Nebraska, Indiana Break Long-Standing 
Attendance Records at State Conventions 


Both Nebraska and Indiana shattered all their past attendance 
records at conventions conducted in October. Over 300 leaguers regis- 
tered for the Nebraska conclave to break a 44-year record. In Indiana 
246 delegates and visitors sent a 55-year record tumbling. 


Willis Cramer, Omaha, was re-elect- 
ed president of the Nebraska LL at 
sessions held in Kountze Memorial 
Church, Omaha, Oct. 29-30. Other 

_ officers named were: Vice president, 

- Ted Schuldt, Jr., Fremont; recording 

secretary, Rilla Graham, Omaha; sta- 

‘tistical secretary, Marlene Kuhlman, 

_ Hooper; treasurer, Lyle Fodnes, Al- 
liance; and pastoral advisor, the Rev. 
J. N. Slice, Auburn. 

Seven new leagues were welcomed 
into synodical membership. They were 
from Allen, Emerson, Hampton, Ne- 

_ braska City, South Sioux City, Verdon, 

~ and Wolbach. 

New synodical missionary project 

_ adopted was the awarding annually of 

- a $100 scholarship to Midland Col- 

_ lege. It will go to a Nebraska Luther 

leaguer judged as having exhibited 

unusual Christian service and league 
interest. 


Indiana adds five new leagues 


In addition to topping a 55-year at- 

tendance record, the Indiana LL ac- 
' cepted five new leagues into member- 
ship at the convention in’ Trinity 
Church, Fort Wayne, Oct. 22-24. Four- 
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teen groups received honor awards for 
unusual activity during the year. 

Phyllis Beatty, Hammond, was 
elected new president. Other officers 
chosen were: First vice president, 
Bruce Snyder, Fort Wayne; second 
vice president, Sally Snyder, Spring- 
field, Ohio; corresponding secretary, 
Frances Bagby, Fort Wayne; treasur- 
er, Tom Richards, Fort Wayne; assis- 
tant treasurer, David Hanes, Indian- 
apolis. 

Jane Schwemberger, Richmond, was 
appointed missionary secretary and 
Rhonda Tucker, Albion, was asked to 
continue as Christian vocation secre- 
tary. 

Prolonged ovation was given to Fer- 
tis Bower, Decatur, who completed 
his 11th year as treasurer of the syn- 
odical league. During the last year he 
had trained Tom Richards for this 
position and, therefore, declined nom- 
ination for re-election. 

Important items of business includ- 
ed . . . approving a budget totalling 
$885.50... presenting a kick-off check 
for the Puerto Rican missionary proj- 
ect . . . empowering the executive 
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committee to prepare a new constitu- 
tion to be presented at the next con- 
vention. 


Give $1,200 to Camp Lutherwald 


Everyone seemed to want to talk 
at the same time during Indiana’s mis- 
sionary report. But President Owen 
Abplanalp ruled no one out of order. 
In fact, he encouraged the hubbub. 


Because Indiana had collected its 
quota for the LLA Argentine mission- 
ary project in one year, the synodical 
league voted in 1952 to raise $1,000 
toward a new auditorium at Indiana 
Synod’s Camp Lutherwald. 

To help him report progress made 
toward this goal, Assistant Treasurer 
Tom Richards placed a large ther- 
mometer beside him on which were 
registered the amounts contributed by 
different leagues in the year. When 


the thermometer stuck just $85 short 
of the goal, the hubbub started. 

Leaguers began jumping to their 
feet to make pledges. Before order 
was restored the amount collected for 
Camp Lutherwald was $200 over the 
$1,000 goal. 


Ohio builds cardboard church 


To promote the LLA missionary 
project, a huge cardboard chapel rep- 
resenting the proposed church in 
Puerto Nuevo had been constructed 
for the Ohio LL convention at Van 
Wert, Oct. 30-31, by Ohio Missionary 
Secretary Carolyn Cleland. On the out- 
side of the chapel she had outlined 
bricks, each worth $2.50. 

At various times during the con- 
vention, a large cardboard brick was 
passed to receive free-will offerings 
for the project. Over $115 was collect- 
ed at the banquet alone. Before dele- 


“Kick-off” check for $60 for Puerto Rico is presented to Indiana Treasurer Richards 
by Sally Snyder with retiring Prexy Abplanalp and Prexy-elect Beatty as witnesses. 
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gates left for home they had given 
$170. 

Convention theme was ‘Our March- 
ing Orders,” with a missionary em- 
phasis. Opening session consisted of 
a panel on the subject “Youth Want 
to Know about Foreign Missions.” 


Ullery re-elected prexy 


David Ullery, president, and Tom 
Clay, vice president, were re-elected 
by the delegates. 

New officers named were: Secre- 
tary, Carolyn Cleland; treasurer, Don- 
na Hartzog; lay advisor, Mrs. Mildred 
- Marcia; and pastoral advisor, the Rev. 


- Paul E. Becher. 


Efforts were made to limit attend- 
ance to 400, due to limited space at 


Van Wert. Final registration reached 


447, 


Roget named California prexy 


Allan Roget, Whittier, was elected” 
to succeed Mike Schon as president of 
the California LL in convention at 


Richmond, Sept. 4-6. Allan, who is 


23, is a graduate of Fullerton Junior 
College and Long Beach State College 


- and is doing graduate work in account- 
ing. He is former president of Cali- 
_ fornia’s Southern District. 


Other new officers named were: Vice 


president, Ima Williamson, Los An- 
- geles; 
» Smith, Phoenix, Ariz.; corresponding 


recording secretary, Barbara 


secretary, Joyce Lampe, Phoenix; and 


treasurer, Jim Miley, Sacramento. 


Marion Gercke, Berkeley, was ap- 
pointed missionary secretary and Dick 


» Auger, South Gate, LUTHER LIFE cor- 
. respondent. 


During his year as president Mike 
Schon had travelled over 24,000 miles 


on Luther League business, delegates 
learned. He had personally written 
over 1,000 letters. 


125 attend N. D. conclave 


A total of 125 attended the second 
annual convention of the North Da- 
kota LL at St. Mark’s Church, Fargo, 
Oct. 16-17. 

Important items of business includ- 
ed the acceptance of the league from 
Cavalier into membership, approval 
of a budget totaling $130, and de- 
cision to convene next year at Glen- 
burn, Eckman, and Lansford. 

Larry Swenson, Fargo, was elected 
president. Other new officers chosen 
were: Vice president, John Loberg, 
Fargo; recording secretary, - Sharon 
Holm, Killdeer; corresponding secre- 
tary, Marlene Ellingson, Fargo; and 
treasurer, Donald Olson, Grand Forks. 

Gwen Ellsworth, Eckman, was 
elected delegate to the 1955 convention 
of the Luther League of America to 
be held in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


“Puerto Rico Porky” 


New personality in the Midwest 
Luther League is “Puerto Rico 
Porky,” a piggy bank. 

At present he is hollow, but it is 
expected that he will soon be fat- 
tened by leaguers’ contributions to 
the LLA mission project in Puerto 
Nuevo. Porky plans to attend all 
district rallies and any league meet- 
ing to which he is invited. 

In the cover picture of this issue 
of LurHER Lire, LLA Veep Mike 
Schon holds Porky while Dean Sud- 
man, former Midwest LI prexy, 
feeds him his first dollar. 


Canadian echoes of Oxford 


Southern drawls turned up in Brod- 
hagen, Ontario, when St. Peter’s LL 
reviewed events at the LLA conven- 
tion at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Leaguer Calvin Diegel divided the 
St. Peter's leaguers into four groups, 
each representing youth from a dif- 
ferent area of the North American 
continent. One group, it was reported, 
sounded as though it were straight 
from the heart of Dixie. 

In addition to asking questions con- 
cerning different phases of the LLA 
convention, each group collected 
money for the new missionary project 
in Puerto Nuevo. 

Calvin also displayed convention 
leaflets on a large bulletin board and 


Robert Kaspar, left, and Leonard Dicke 
display heater given by Nebraska league. 
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showed the league his Canada cape, 
worn at Oxford. 


Altars and mowers on L. I. 


JAMaIcA—The young people’s unit 
of Incarnation LL have built an altar 
for the Sunday school. Members have 
also painted Sunday school furniture. 

ROSEDALE—Members of Christ 
Church will be better informed be- 
cause of gifts from the league. Inter- 
mediates recently purchased a_ tract 
rack for the congregation. Young 
adults bought a new mimeograph ma- 
chine to be used by all organizations 
of the church. 

JAMAICA—St. Thomas’ LL recently 
made the last payment on a power 

lawn mower for the congregation. 
Currently they are saving money to 
buy a paper cutter to aid in church 
office work. 

More than 60 leaguers and friends 
attended a recent communion service 
and supper in St. Thomas’ Church at 
which a leather brief case was pre- 
sented to Gus Nelson, former leaguer 
who had decided to enter the min- 
istry. 


Hot water heater in Nebraska 


CoLuMBusS—The 36 members of 
St. John’s LL recently bought a new 
hot water heater to replace a dirty, old 
heater in their church basement. They 
also gave $25 to help carpet the par- 
sonage. 

This league received $48 at their 
Youth Sunday observance to be for- 
warded to LLA. Every member of the 


group is a subscriber to LUTHER Lire. 


— Winsipe—Trinity LL won_ third 


-prize for their float in the parade at 
‘the annual Old Settlers Reunion. 


Hooper—Zion LL recently produc- 


ed a play. With the receipts they ex- 


pected to buy a movie projector for 
‘the congregation. 


“Project roundup 


FLoripA—First United LL, West 
Palm Beach, recently wrote to all serv- 
ice men of the congregation and to 
leaguers who had moved. 


Trinity LL, St. Petersburg, has ac- 
cepted the task of publishing the con- 
_ gregational paper this year. 

Kansas—St. Paul’s LL, Wichita, 
presented the Reformation Day service 
-over Radio Station KFH’s “Youth 
Church of the Air.’ Lois Strand and 
_ George VanArsdale told the history 
‘of the Reformation, LL President Lin- 
da Mann was organist, and Lydia Mil- 
berger sang a solo on the 30-minute 
broadcast. 


Sponsor Puerto Ricans’ trip 


Few leaguers who enjoyed the flash- 
ing personalities and the sparkling 
music of the Puerto Rican delegation 
to the LLA convention, Oxford, Ohio, 
- knew that they were partially indebted 
_ to two district leagues in the U.S. for 
_ the pleasure. 
_ The New York City District LL and 
_ the Philadelphia District LL gave con- 
siderable sums of money toward trans- 
_ portation expenses of the group. Both 
districts also entertained the Puerto 
Rican leaguers before they arrived in 
Ohio. 
When the Puerto Rican delegation 
attended a reception and Luther 


Puerto Ricans sing LL rally hymn in 
Spanish at Zion Church on Manhattan. 


N.Y.C. District Veep Fred Wedemeyer 
and delegation with district’s loving cup. 


League meeting in Zion Church, Man- 
hattan, they felt right at home. Most 
of the leaguers in this church are of 
Puerto Rican background. 

Of course, district leaguers were 
anxious that the delegation see the 
loving cup they had won last spring 
for publishing the best district paper 
in the New York State LL. In the 
picture below are Miquel Nieves, left; 
Nayda Rodriquez; N.Y.C. District 
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Vice President Frederick Wedemeyer; 
Lidya Sevilla; Luis Torres Seijo; and 


Laura Morales. 


Campaigns in Florida, Kansas 


FLoRIDA—Almost 50 young people 
attended Trinity League, St. Peters- 
burg, on the Sunday following a pro- 
gram of visitation evangelism. 

One evening in the preceding week 
leaguers met at the church to get 
“knowhow” of making visits. Then 
they called on unchurched youth in 


Drowning Averted 


Frantic cries suddenly aroused 
leaguers from Bay Shore and Baby- 
lon, Long Island, who were waiting 
to start on a beach party, Aug. 30. 
They discovered that nearby a small 
child had waded into a stream to 
retrieve a ball and had been swept 
into the water by a strong current, 

Jumping in, clothes and all, Jack 
Kidder, followed by Dan Fleming 
and Walter Linden, managed to 
reach the child and pull her from 
under water. But then they found 
that the current was too strong for 
them to reach shore. 

Pastor Albert L. Zetzer, Babylon, 
quickly directed leaguers to form a 
human chain. Everyone was pulled 
to safety. 

Humorous afterthought to an al- 
most tragic day was the sight of 
gitls spreading dollar bills out to 
dry on the church lawn. Two of the 
boys had jumped in with their wal- 
lets in their pockets. 


the area and inactive young people of 
the congregation. 


When almost 50 showed up the 
following Sunday, the league was pre- 
pared to “follow through.” An inter- 
esting evening had been arranged, in-— 
cluding supper served in “drug store” 
style, a full-length movie, and devo- 
tionals. 

Kansas—Zion League, Hutchin- 
son, and St. Paul’s League, Wichita, 
report substantial gains in interest and 
attendance following programs of 
visitation evangelism. 


The Hutchinson group published a 
directory of league-age members of the 
congregation, conducted a visitation 
campaign, and followed through with 
special emphasis on first-class topics 
and planned recreation. 


The Wichita league introduced the 
evangelism program with several study 
sessions to give members the reasons 
and techniques of evangelism. This — 
was followed with a visitation cam- 


paign. 


Midwest prexies to meet 


Workshop for ledders of Midwest 
Luther Leagues will be held, Jan. © 
23-24, Midwest President Dick Dasen- 
brock has announced. Two members 
from each congregational league and 
all adult advisors are eligible to attend. 

Leaders for the workshop include 
the Rev. Lorin J. Wolff, Midwest 
Synod president; Neil Luebke, LLA 
Christian vocation committee chair- 
man; and Bob  Beckstrom, Neva 


“Deserved rest is taken by St. John’s leaguers, Rosenfeld, Manitoba, after a morning 
of work in sugar beet field. Earnings were pooled to buy bulletin board for church. 


White, and Joe Wold, members-at- 
large of LLA executive committee. 


New Jersey execs offer help 


New Jersey LL officers will conduct 
workshops in any district that requests 
such leadership training, it was de- 

cided at a meeting of the N. J. execu- 
tive committee, Berlin, Oct. 10-11. 


The state officers and secretaries met 
in the home of Pastoral Advisor Earl 
W. Feight, Jr., and spent two days on 
duties and plans. So everyone would 
_ have a complete picture of LL work, 
the entire group discussed, one by one, 
the phases of the program. 


“Television” in Illinois 


Illinois officers travelled over 3,000 
miles in September and October to put 
on a ‘“‘television’’ show at fall rallies 
of each of the six LL districts. 

First skit in the show was an adap- 


tation of ‘‘What’s My Line?” One of- 
ficer represented a certain career and 
the remainder of the officers tried to 
guess what he was. Purpose was to 
promote the “Life Service Road Show.” 

Another skit portrayed two leaguers 
—one loaded down with problems, 
the other supplied with answers for 
every problem. Purpose was to pub- 
licize Illinois’ grass-roots program—a 
state version of the LLA caravaning 
program. 

Also presented was-an adaptation 
of “It’s in the Book.” This explained 
ways of using LUTHER Lire and High 
Ideals. 

A special “newscast” from the “LLA 
News Room”’ told about the new LLA 
missionary project in Puerto Nuevo. 

Singing commercials were peppered 
throughout the show. 

The show was written across 250 
miles of Illinois roadway while of- 
ficers were on their way to a district 
rally. It was begun in the daylight 
and completed by flashlight. 


Skits in Kansas 


Congregational leagues produced 
skits to explain phases of the Luther 
League program at a rally of the East- 
ern Conference, Oct. 18. 

Missions was dramatized by First 
English LL, St. Joseph, Mo. Trinity 
LL, Kansas City, promoted evangel- 
ism. Faith LL, Prairie Village, explain- 
ed Christian vocation. 

Important business considered by 
Southern Conference, Nov. 21-22, was 
selection of a conference missionary 
project. 


Open house in New Jersey 


Over 200 New Jersey leaguers trav- 
elled to the “hills” of Northwestern 
District for the second open house 
held by the state’s newest district. 

Leaguers gathered at Zion Church, 
Spruce Run. District Pastoral Advisor 
Israel A. S. Yost was speaker. 

Visiting leaguers were treated to a 
“country-style’’ supper. 


Plan camp in Midwest 


Midwest LL’s East Platte District 
has made preliminary plans for the 
establishment of a summer camp in 
the Fremont area. 

This will be the third such district 
camp to be organized within the syn- 
odical league. The Texas-Oklahoma 
District sponsors Camp Luth-a-homa. 
The Northeast Crusader and Columbus 
districts support Camp Wun-a-tua. 

New district presidents elected this 
fall are: Lyle Harms, Bloomfield, 
Northeast Crusader; Marian Appel, 


Ames, East Platte; and Don Wehling, 


Cornhusker-Sunflower. 
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Florida districts convene 


Norman Kreiser was elected presi- 
dent of Southern District at a confer- 
ence in St. Paul's. Church) “Coral 
Gables. 

Central District heard Synod Presi- 
dent Royall A. Yount at their rally in 
Grace Church, Lakeland. 


Barbara Wentz, immediate past 
president of the Central Pennsylvania 
LL, and the Rev. Walter Galbraith, 
mission developer in Lake Charles, 
La., were married in the Philadelphia 
Seminary chapel, Sept. 26. Pastor Gal- 
braith did part-time work in LLA 
headquarters for two years while he 
attended seminary. 


SSO a SR EE SY 
P. Walter Banker, Sr. 


P. Walter Banker, 72, president 
of the Luther League of America, 
1922-1927, died on Aug. 29 at the 
home of his son near Trucksville, 
Pa. 

While Mr. Banker served as pres- 
ident, the Luther League of America 
adopted its first missionary project, 
the collection of $25,000 for an ad- 
ministration building at Andhra 
Christian College, India. 

For many years Mr. Banker was 
a druggist in Wilkes-Barre and 
Kingston, Pa. He was a charter 
member of Holy Trinity Church, 
Kingston. For many years he served 
as superintendent of the Holy Trin- 
ity Sunday school. 


Roy W. Henrickson, LLA president, 
1949-51, recently was cited by Thiel 
College, Greenville, Pa. He is assistant 
“superintendent of the Lutheran Or- 
_phans' Home, Zelienople, Pa. ‘“This 
“recognition,” said Pittsburgh Synod 
President G. L. Himmelman, ‘‘will call 


_attention to the important work which 


” 


‘is being done by laymen 


The Rev. Ralph Ritzen, Midwest 
‘LL pastoral advisor, has been called 
from his parish in Pilger, Nebr., to 
become admissions counselor at Mid- 
land College, Fremont, Nebr. He will 
continue as league advisor. 


Robert Dean Walters 


Full tuition scholarship to Carthage 
College, Carthage, Ill., has been award- 
“ed to Robert Dean Walters, former 
_ president of First Church LL, Decatur, 
Ill. In a competitive examination, Rob- 
ert took first place with a 95 per- 
centile. 


Sarah Burns 


In order to attend the Illinois LL 
convention last summer, Robert rode 
110 miles on his bicycle. “One hill six- 
miles long,” he reported, “was the 
hardest part of the trip.” 

“Beauty as well as brains and per- 
sonality,” is the way a North Caro- 
lina pastor describes Sarah Burns, who 
recently received a four-year, all-ex- 
pense scholarship to Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina. 
This former president of Trinity LL, 
Sanford, N. C., was given the award 
by the N. C. Veterans Administration. 
She is preparing for full-time church 
work in the field of parish education. 

Midland College has a concentra- 
tion of Luther League talent, accord- 
ing to LLA Veep Mike Schon. “Be- 
sides the four members of the LLA 
executive committee,’ he writes, “there 
are no less than 10 presidents, past 
presidents, or veeps of state and syn- 
odical leagues. They are from half a 
dozen synods.” 
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Architect's drawing of the proposed Redeemer Church, Puerto Nuevo, Puerto Rico, cur- 
rent LLA missionary project. Leaguers plan to have $25,000 for construction by 1955. 
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Have a Church in Puerto Rico 


Celebrate Missionary Sunday on January 31 


N THE middle of what six years 
ago was just another swamp outside 
San Juan, the capital city of Puerto 
Rico, today stand 10,171 homes. 
Called Puerto Nuevo, this suburb is 
reputed to be one of the largest hous- 
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ing developments in the world. 

Just off Roosevelt Boulevard, four- 
lane highway that is a main thorough- 
fare for the 35,000 inhabitants, stands 
a tiny remodeled house that has sig- 
nificance across the United States and 


Canada. It is the temporary chapel of 
the Lutheran Church of the Redeem- 
er. Over 30,000 Luther leaguers in 
‘North America plan to have it torn 
down as quickly as possible. 

At the Luther League of America 
convention Jast August, young people 
of the United Lutheran Church adopt- 
ed Redeemer as their missionary proj- 
ect for the years 1953-55. They agreed 
to raise $25,000 toward the construc- 
tion of a permanent church building. 

Destruction of the little chapel will 
be a constructive deed. Its average 
length is 24 feet and its total width 
is 21 feet, outside measurements. Yet 
a church school of over 100 members 
tries to maintain a semblance of order 
there Sumday after Sunday. 

_ Even if every inch in the house 
could be used for the school, floor 
space would provide only about five 
square feet per student. The impossi- 
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bility of this situation is indicated by 
advice from the ULC Board of Parish 
Education to congregations consider- 
ing the erection of new educational 
facilities. The Board states that young 
children should have a minimum of 
20 square feet each. Even 14-year- 
oldsters, the Board says, deserve at 
least 12 square feet each. And most 
of Redeemer’s pupils are under 14. 
The building is one of the original 
dwellings in the development. Parti- 
tions have been taken out to make 
two fair-sized rooms. About half the 
Sunday school classes meet in these 
rooms. Others gather on the porch 
(when it does not rain), in the par- 
sonage, and in the pastot’s garage. 
At church services worshipers are 
crowded so close to the altar that the 
pastor can reach out and touch sev- 
eral of them. The chapel will seat 60 
on folding chairs. But 30 or 40 wor- 
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_ The parsonage, right, is only an average sized house, yet it dwarfs the tiny remodeled 
dwelling that is the temporary Redeemer Church. LL meets in the pastor’s garage. 
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§.S. superintendent is like the woman 
who lived in a shoe: “She had so many 
children she didn’t know what to do.” 


Redeemer chapel is usually so crowded on Sunday morning that Pastor Carlos A. Torres 


oe 


shipers occasionally must stand. Par- 
ishioners have even stood outside and 
followed the service through the win- 
dows. 


Plans are under way to hold two 
services and two Sunday school ses- 
sions every Sunday. But this can be 
only a temporary solution to the prob- 
lem. The mission is growing so fast, 
especially in its work with children, 
that before long each session will pre- 
sent the same problems that a single 
session now faises. 


“In 25 years of residence in Puerto 
Rico,” Dr. William G. Arbaugh, Latin 
American Secretary of the ULC Board 
of American Missions, writes, “I have 
never seen a congregation begin its 


life under more auspicious circum- 


aa 


can reach out and touch parishioners while he preaches. Often 30 or 40 must stand, 
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stances, or with greater opportunities 

for growth and service, than in the 
case of Redeemer Church, Puerto 
Nuevo. 


“Tt is a pitiful thing,” he continues, 
“to hear the question raised, ‘Should 
we seek more people when we do not 
have the facilities to care for those 
now attending?’ The answer, of 
course, is, “Yes, invite them. We shall 
help you secure the facilities.’ ” 


Church started in 1951 


First Lutheran service in Puerto 
Nuevo was held, Aug. 1, 1950. A fine 
corner lot, facing a small park just 
off Roosevelt Boulevard, was acquired 
on Reformation Day of that year. Mis- 
sion Developer Carlos A. Torres or- 
ganized the congregation on Nov. 11, 
1951, with 55 charter members. He 
has remained as Redeemer’s first regu- 
lar pastor. 

The congregation has more tithers 
in its membership, proportionately, 
than any other Lutheran church in 
Puerto Rico, but it cannot finance con- 
_ struction of a permanent church. Aver- 
age family income in Puerto Rico is 
much lower than in the United States 
_and Canada. This is especially true of 
middle class families like those of 
Puerto Nuevo—families supported by 
_ office workers, clerks, nurses, school 
' teachers. 

_ Church building costs are almost as 
high in Puerto Rico as in the United 
States. Lumber, hardware, paints, and 

other construction materials must be 
imported from the U.S. Cost of ocean 
shipping must be added to prices that 
are already high. 

Members hope to provide most of 
~ the funds for an educational unit for 
the church school. But they look to 
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the Luther League of America to build 
the church. 


Building plans approved 


The Department of Church Archi- 
tecture of the United Lutheran Church 
has approved the preliminary architec- 
tural plans for the proposed new 
church. These call for a concrete 
building of contemporary design. This 
style will harmonize with surrounding 
buildings. 

“The facade features a large glass 
window with a built-in concrete cross 
that may be seen at night as an impres- 
sive silhouette by persons in the plaza 
across the street. The two side walls 
have sturdy aluminum windows of the 
jalousy type for low maintenance cost 
and maximum ventilation in a humid, 
tropical climate. 


Plans were drawn by Architect Luis 


Clemente, an active member of the 
Lutheran Church of the Divine Sa- 
viour, Catano, Puerto Rico. He had 
previously designed two chapels for 
parishes of the Caribbean Synod. 

Mr. Clemente humorously warns 
Luther leaguers not to take too liter- 
ally his artistic conception of palm 
trees and shrubs drawn on the pros- 
pectus of the church. Palms of Puerco 
Rico look like those of other tropical 
lands. 


Roman Catholic culture 


Redeemer congregation is the 14th 
in the Puerto Rico Conference of the 
newly organized Caribbean Synod. Ac- 
cording to 1951 statistics the confer- 
ence had 4,033 baptized, 1,534 con- 
firmed, and 1,345 communing mem- 
bers. 

Although the synod was not estab- 
lished until May 30, 1952, Lutheran 
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work has been conducted in the Virgin 
Islands since 1666 and in Puerto Rico 
for over 50 years. 

“Against a background of years of 
inactive Catholicism,’ writes Mrs. 
Miguel Sevilla, wife of a Puerto Rican 
pastor, “winning a soul may require 
years and years of cultivation before 
he learns how to truly love the Lord 
‘with his whole heart and soul and 
mind.’ ” 

Roman Catholicism is the nominal 
religion of 70 per cent of the Puerto 
Ricans. The influence of Catholicism 
in the life of most of these, however, 
is limited to the rituals of baptism and 
matriage. 

Actually, these ceremonies are of 
more significance socially than relig- 
iously since baptism or marriage in the 
church implies that the family has pre- 
pared an expensive fiesta (party) in 
their home to follow the ceremony. 
Often a child’s baptism is postponed 
for years because the family is finan- 
cially unable to provide the entertain- 
ment adequate to the occasion. 

The Protestant church in Puerto 
Rico, Mrs. Sevilla reports, is composed 
largely of individuals instead of en- 
tire families. Young people, single 
women, a lone husband or wife may 
break away from his or her tradition- 
ally Catholic family for the truth of 
the gospel story. Often a wife or hus- 
band try to bring spiritual light to an 
indifferent family. 


Puerto Ricans in New York 

Often statistics quoted concerning 
Puerto Rican Lutherans include the 
members of two Spanish-speaking 
congregations in New York City. 
Transfiguration Church in the Bronx 
was established in 1923. Pastor James 
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Soler came from Argentina yeats ago 
to become pastor. Membership now 
includes 349 confirmed members. 

Newer of the two congregations is 
located in the East Harlem section. 
Pastor Antonio Contreras, a native of 
Puerto Rico, guided the organization 
of Zion Church less than five years 
ago. Confirmed membership already 
exceeds 100. 

Puerto Ricans have been migrating 
to New York in small numbers since 
the U.S. took over rule of the island 
in 1898. The number began to swell 
toward the end of the second World 
War and reached a peak in 1952 with 
the arrival of 59,000 in one year. One 
in every 20 New Yorkers today is a 
Puerto Rican. 

According to conservative  esti- 
mates, approximately 376,000 Puerto 
Ricans now live in New York City, 
12,000 in Chicago, 10,000 in Phila- 
delphia, 20,000 in various New Jer- 
sey towns. 

Employment needs in New York 
have continued to absorb all the labor 
force that Puerto Rico has been able 
to send. Hotels, restaurants, garment 
factories, department stores, and pack- 
aging factories have carried on with 
Puerto Rican labor. As older settlers 
have moved up the employment brack- 
et to higher paying jobs, Puerto Ricans 
have arrived to fill unskilled and semi- 
skilled jobs. 

“These lately come immigrants,” 
Mrs. Sevilla writes, ‘“from the moment 
they leave the plane seem to fall prey 
to the snares of big city life. They fall 
heir to the worst of the city’s out- 
moded firetrap tenements. One-half 
the violations against the minimum 
wage and overtime act in New York 
in 1951 and 1952 were committed 


"against Puerto Ricans. In February of 


1953, five Puerto Rican workers per- 
ished while working in a factory 


housed in a condemned building.” 


Puerto Ricans come to New York 
because of the lure of economic op- 
portunity and the ease of quick, in- 
expensive air travel. New tourist fare 
is $64 one-way. So it’s easy to see 
why so many are willing to leave an 
island that has 611 people for every 
square mile. 

Economic conditions in Puerto Rico, 
however, are fast improving. In the 
past, over-population, few natural re- 
sources, and a one-crop economy (su- 


gar cane) have caused the attendant 


roblems of heavy unemployment, un- 
suitable dwellings, high disease rate, 
and inadequate school facilities. But 


“Operation: Bootstrap,’ the govern- 


facilities is being solved 


ment’s plan to entice American indus- 


tries to open branch factories, is prov- 
ing so successful that Puerto Rico is 


being studied by students from Thai- 
land to Nigeria. Already 250 Ameri- 
can plants have been established in 
different parts of the island. 

The problem of inadequate school 
y earmark- 
ing $40 million—one third of the 
total income of the government—for 


- education. 


To eliminate unsuitable dwellings, 


low cost housing projects have been 


built and many more are under con- 


struction. The Caribbean Synod’s new- 


est congregation—Redeemer Church, 


Puerto Nuevo—is in one of these 


projects. 


Topic suggestions 


This article and the article beginning 
on page 16 of the winter issue of High 


_ Ideals may be used as background material 


for your Missionary Day celebration, Janu- 
ary 31. Worship bulletins for use at the 
service may be obtained, free of charge, 
from the Luther League of America, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Be sure to 
write for these in adequate time for the 
mailing to be duly processed. 

Two leaflets—‘Facts on the West In- 
dies” and “The Caribbean Call’’—may also 
be ordered for general distribution. They 
also are free of charge. 


Questions 


‘1. Puerto Ricans are citizens of what 
country? 

2. What is the political status of Puerto 
Rico ? 

3. In what sea is the island located? 

4. What is the name of the latest (the 
34th) synod of the United Lutheran 
Church? 

5. What other islands have combined 
with Puerto Rico to make it a synod? 

6. Where do most Puerto Ricans resid-- 
ing in the U.S. live? 

7. Approximately what per cent of the 
people are active in the Roman Catholic 
church? 

8. About how far is Puerto Rico from 


New York City? 
Answers 


1. Citizens of the U.S. since 1898. 

2. Status changed from a possession to 
a commonwealth in 1952. 

3. The Caribbean Sea. 

4. The Caribbean Synod received at the 
Seattle convention of the ULC in October, 
1952. 

5. The Virgin Islands of St. Thomas 
and St. Croix. 

6. New York City. 

7. Ten per cent are active Roman Cath- 
olics, 10 per cent are active Protestants, 10 
per cent are nominal Protestants, 60 per 
cent are nominal Roman Catholics, and 10 
per cent claim no church. 

8. One thousand, six hundred miles. 
About the same distance from New York 
City to Omaha, Nebr. 
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league Welcomes Repatriated PW 


Imprisonment “would have been unbearable” without Bible 


given him by LL, Clair Follweiler tells friends at welcome service 


By Eurena Graver Beers 


BIBLE, presented to him by his 
fellow Luther leaguers, and a 
stubby pencil “were the only 
things I was allowed to keep” after 
his capture by the Chinese in North 
Korea on February 19, Clair Follweiler 


told Trinity LL, Bowmanstown, Pa., 
at a special welcoming staged by the 
league after his repatriation. ““The 
days would have been unbearable 
without them.” 

Trinity leaguers began planning for 
Clair’s return as soon as they learned 
in August that he had been released 


Follweiler, left, and Trinity leaguers. In his hand he holds the Bible he read through 
three times in prison. He was president of the group before he entered the service. 
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‘by the Communists. He had served 
as the league’s first president after it 
was organized in January 1951. 

“I read the Bible through three 
times,” Clair said, ‘and with each 
reading I got a better understanding 
“of God’s Word. I let each verse soak 
in so I could understand it.” He used 
‘the pencil to mark Bible passages and 
to keep a calendar. 


The eighth chapter of Romans, 
verses 18-25, became his boulder of 
hope. Over and over he read, ‘For I 
reckon that the sufferings of this pres- 
ent time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us . . . For we know that 
‘the whole creation groaneth and travail- 
eth in pain together until now... 
But if we hope for that we see not, 
then do we with patience wait for it.” 


Grenade fragment struck knee 
‘ Clair was taken prisoner at bayonet 
“point after a grenade fragment struck 
his left knee. He had been part of a 
patrol advancing near Big Nori. 

The Chinese tied a crude bandage 
around his knee and forced him and 
_two of his comrades to walk through a 
deep tunnel three miles long. They 
“were commanded to walk fast so they 
would have less chance of escaping. 
Then they were marched along a deep 
‘trench that “seemed 20 miles long” 
to a village. 
_ “After we arrived at the village,” 
Clair recalled, “I was stripped of my 
clothes and given two blue, thin Chi- 
“nese uniforms. My two buddies were 
taken elsewhere. I did not see them 
- again until three months later. 

“My companions for these three 
“months, in an 8 by 10 room bunker, 
-wete 15 Chinese soldiers who were 


Christman presents gold watch from citi- 
zens. Clair had been secretary of Sun- 
day School three years before induction. 


serving sentence for various crimes. 
Some were handcuffed behind their 
back. 

“The menu, served twice a day, was 
monotonous and lean, consisting main- 
ly of turnip soup. The first things I 
wanted to eat after repatriation were 
doughnuts and coffee and ice cream.” 

Three months later he was transfer- 
red to Ptoktong. Here prisoners lived 
in Korean houses. There were no beds. 
Each prisoner received a thin blanket. 

“Two of us,” Clair explained, 
“would share our blankets for cover. 
The heat from both our bodies kept 
us warmer on the damp floor.” 

They had a regular schedule of ris- 
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ing at 5 A.M., followed by 20 min- 
utes of physical training. A breakfast 
of rice and beans was served each day 
at 7:30. They were then given a work 
or play period that included repairing 
buildings or play areas. They received 
all sorts of athletic equipment—but 
even baseball, softball, and volley ball 
become monotonous. 


The Reds insisted that each after- 
noon, following a snack of bread and 
tea, the men sleep from 12:30 to 2:30. 
This they considered as important as 
roll call. Another work or play period 
followed. Then came the evening meal 
of soup. 

Evenings men were allowed to put 
on shows or conduct religious services 
comprised of hymn singing and Bible 
verses. 

Communistic books, magazines, and 
newspapers were distributed, but the 
prisoners seldom read anything but the 
sports sections. They were not forced 
to attend classes, but some went out 
of curiosity. 

“When those long days that seemed 
to pass at a smail’s pace came to an 
end,” Clair affirmed, “I thought of 
home and thanked God for our deliv- 
erance.’’ 


Hero’s welcome 

Almost the entire population of 
Bowmanstown (850) plus citizens of 
surrounding communities lined the 
streets to weleome Clair home. A mili- 
tary escort headed a parade. Bands, 
baton twirlers, Boy and Girl Scouts, 
Brownies and Cubs, drum and bugle 
corps, and other organizations march- 
ed. Then a special open-air affair in 
which area and guest clergymen par- 
ticipated was held. 

Citizens of Bowmanstown designat- 
ed Arthur Christman, former borough 
councilman and financial secretary of 
Trinity Church for more than 25 years, 
to present a gold wrist watch. On it 
was the inscription, “Clair H. Foll- 
weiler, to commemorate his repatria- 
tion and return from Korea by the 
citizens of Bowmanstown.” 

Clair shyly accepted the hero-type 
welcome, but he seemed to prefer the 
more undemonstrative greeting his 
Luther League gave. After a brief 
service of thanksgiving for his re- 
turn, the group conducted a humorous 
“fashion show,” played baseball, joined 
in folk singing, and roasted weiners. 
“T almost feel as though I had never 
been away.” 


© A recalled reservist, his wife and three children were living in a hotel near the 
military base. A guest noticed the soldier's little daughter “playing house” in the lobby. 
“Isn't it too bad,” she said solicitously, “that you don’t have a home?” 
"Oh, we have a home,” the child answered. “We just don’t have a house to put 


it in.” 


—Employment Counselor 


© A small boy asked his father the other day, “Daddy, you know what they say 
about a man being known by the company he keeps?” 

“Yes, said his dad, “and it’s very true.” 

“Well, what | can’t figure out is this: Is a good man bad because he keeps 
company with a bad man, or is the bad man good because he keeps company with 


the good man?” 
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—Quote 


Ghosts of Dead Superstitions 


iBy William C. Berkemeyer 


‘Some people still mistakenly believe that if they come to 


‘communion at least once a year, they are sure to be saved 


| JN A Lutheran church in Denmark 
_f[ the worshippers always turned and 
_ bowed toward a blank white space 
yon the side wall as they passed down 
‘the aisle. None of them, however, knew 
{the reason for this custom until the 
linterior of the church was thoroughly 
‘restored. Beneath the whitewashing on 
ithe wall was discovered a pre-Reforma- 
‘tion mural of the Virgin Mary. 

| Like those Danish Lutherans every 
generation of Christians retains cus- 
‘toms and beliefs that are not true ex- 
/pressions of their faith, but are ghosts 
sof old superstitions. Some of these 
“superstitions can be traced back to 
jpte-Christian beliefs of our Germanic 
and Latin ancestors. 

Similarly every denomination unof- 
ficially and unconsciously borrows ideas 
-and practices from other denomina- 
tions that ate inconsistent with its own 
central emphasis and basic convictions. 
‘These misleading spectors should be 
buried. 

If you have taken the self-rating test 
‘on page 19 you have stared some of 
.these ghosts in the face. Keep the test 
‘and your answers before you as we 
try to separate the sheep from “the 
ghosts.” 


Magic in religion 

From Roman Catholicism and earlier 
Germanic heathen sources has come 
into the Christian faith a certain mag- 
ical idea that haunts many rooms in 
our Christian life. It crops up most 
often in the area of sacramental action. — 

The key idea of this magic is that 
God can be compelled to do some- 
thing. People have come to believe 
that quite apart from faith, certain re- 
ligious acts will automatically produce 
certain saving tesults and that without 
those acts no saving results are possible. 

Take baptism, for example. The be- 
lief is widespread that water used in a 
baptismal service becomes charged 
with divine power. It then is good for 
what ails you, whether you are sick 
or in danger of death or have the 
colic or suffer from moral leprosy. 
Touched by this water, you lay hold 
of God’s power and are healed and 
saved—physically, morally, spiritually. 
Without it you may die physically and 
you are sure to die spiritually. 


The Rev. William C. Berkemeyer is 


pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania. 
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Self-Rating Chart 


Do you believe in ghosts? Mark each of the following statements as being either 
true or false to see whether you are entertaining any specters of dead religious 
beliefs in your religious life. Answers are at the end of the test. 


A—Concerning Baptism 
1—A child who dies unbaptized is lost. 
2—A sick baby is helped physically by being baptized. 
3—The water used in baptism has healing qualities. 


B—Concerning the Lord’s Supper 
1—The Lord’s Supper is the medicine for immortality. 
2—The bread and wine which have been blessed at the altar are no longer 
ordinary bread and wine. 
3—Our sins are forgiven because we eat the Lord’s Supper. 
4—You can receive the Lord’s Supper too often. 


C—Concerning Prayer 
1—God is more likely to answer the request of a clergyman than a layman. 
2—God is more likely to answer a request that is repeated persistently and 
urgently by many people. 
3—Prayer is a lever which moves God. 
4—Prayer is a way of getting something that God might not otherwise give us. 


D—Concerning the Ministry 
1—A minister is on a higher level before God than a layman. 
2—A minister is expected to live by different moral standards than a layman, 
3—God speaks to men only through the clergy of the church. 
4—Ordination gives a man a priestly character and status which is permanent. 


E—Concerning the Church 
1—If you are not a member of some Christian church you cannot be saved. 
2—In order to be a member of the Christian church you must learn and believe 


certain truths and make certain promises. 
3—The church can deny you salvation by withholding its Sacraments from you. 


F—Concerning the Bible 
1—The Bible was literally dictated by God. 
2—When you are in trouble, if you open your Bible and point your finger at a 
verse, it will give you God’s answer to your problem. 
3—If you believe what the Bible teaches you are saved. 
4—If you do what the Bible commands, you are saved. 


ANSWERS: All of the above statements are false. Read the article “Ghosts of 
Dead Superstitions” for explanations. 


_ Equally as false is the idea that 
ibread and wine used at the Lord’s 
‘Supper become the physical means of 
receiving God. If you are ill, the 
magical belief goes, just the taste of 
‘this food brings God's health to you. 
If you are dying, it turns your sins 
white and assures you of immortality. 
‘If you are a moral scoundrel, it makes 
‘you temporarily pure again. It is a 
powerful kind of divine injection. 

Similarly prayer is often regarded 
‘as an automatic cure-all. If you pray 
‘loud and long and insistently and 
urgently enough, God cannot resist. 
This is particularly true if you get all 
your neighbors to add their persuasive 
voices and the clergy to throw in their 
powerful weight. Prayer becomes a 
‘way of twisting God’s arm to help 
‘you get what you want. 

Even the minister is conceived of as 
-a sort of magic medicine man who is 
‘charged with God’s power. His pray- 
‘ers and intercessions and sacramental 
acts and very presence are a means of 
catching hold of God’s holiness. 

The church itself is to many people 
a kind of ship heading for eternity. 
Once you are on it—no matter how 
you get on or stay on or where you 
-bunk—you are safe. You may be given 
a hard time by the captain and the 
crew, but in the end you'll get to the 
“final harbor of the heavenly Jerusalem. 


What we forget 


All these ideas that should be ghosts 
_of dead religious superstitions continue 
to plague and mislead us because we 
forget two central truths of our Luther- 
an heritage. The one has to do with 
- God. The other has to do with man. 
» The truth about God is that he is 
} God, not a mere superman. He is not 


someone to be used or perhaps fooled. 
He is to be adored, trusted, obeyed, 
enjoyed. 

God does use human means, such 
as prayer and the church, the ministry 
and the sacraments. But he does not tie 
himself to them in any automatic fash- 
ion. They are not handles by which 
man can grasp and move God. They 
are methods God uses to control us, 
not gadgets that we can use to control 
God. 

They are means of grace—means 
by which God’s saving, helping, heal- 
ing, guiding love is thrown about us. 
They are means by which the morally 
blind feel his loving hand and the 
spiritually deaf hear his gracious invi- 
tation. But they are not nets that we 
can throw about God. 

This brings us to the truth about 
ourselves. This truth is that salvation 
is always dependent upon a faith rela- 
tionship with God. When we are saved, 
we are saved by God through faith. It 
is no automatic thing. It is only when 
God’s approach to us makes us trust 
him and grasp his extended hand and 
follow where he leads that we are 
saved. 

When we trust God, we do not use 
him. Instead we humbly put ourselves 
in his hands. We do not say, “I want 
you to do this and that,” but, “I want 
to know you and do your will.” 

Prayer, the sacraments, the church, 
the ministry are not means to move 
God. They are means to know God, 
so we can respond to his gracious and 
wise will. Our religion, our whole life 
with God, becomes not a method of 
satisfying ourselves, but a way to be 
satisfied by God. 

Another ghost that comes to us 
through Roman Catholicism, but which 
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came originally from Greek and Roman 
and Oriental sources, is the specter of 
pride and self-sufficiency that makes 
us believe, “There is a sense in which 
I can earn or at least contribute to my 
salvation. Whether by my faith or by 
my works, however small and unim- 
portant these may be, if I am saved 
while my neighbor is not, it is because 
of a contribution I make and he does 
not.” 


That bargain idea of religion treats 
God as though he were on the same 
plane as we—even though it admits 
that God contributes 99 per cent to 
our 1 per cent. The only difference is 
in amount, not in kind. 


The man who believes in this ghost 
teads the Bible or goes to church or 
attends Luther League or gives up 
something in Lent for the wrong fea- 
sons. He does it because he believes 
these are the good works that God re- 
quires. He believes that his giving of 
time, talent, and money makes him like 
Jesus himself. He tries to imitate Jesus. 
And he believes that the better the imi- 
tation, the more God is pleased. 

Now God is pleased as we grow in 
grace and express our new Christ-like 
self. But our growth is not of our 
doing, but his. God is pleased in the 
same way in which he was pleased 
when he looked at the universe after 
creation and saw “it was very good.” 
The good we do is God’s doing, the 
result of the faith that he himself has 
inspired and nurtured. 

What is good about Bible reading, 
church worship, Sunday school teach- 
ing, sacrificial giving to the church? 
It is good not because by it we con- 
tribute to our salvation, but because 
God has called it forth for our own 
good. It is good because through it 
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God reveals himself to us and claims 
our lives, and saves us. 


It is good because it is not the work | 
of a dead ghost but of the living Spirit 
of God. 


TOPIC SUGGESTIONS 


Normally it is not desirable to present 
a topic in a negative form since this tends 
to make people remember, and perhaps to 
believe, the wrong things. But when false 
beliefs already exist in people’s conscious- 
ness, they cannot be countered without be- 
ing faced. In the presentation of a topic of 
this kind, the leader must be very careful to 
leave a strong, positive impression of the 
true idea he would substitute for the false 
one. 

Therefore the following double use of 
the true-false test included with the article 
is suggested. Use it first of all to introduce 
the theme. It would be well to mimeograph 
and distribute copies of the test. Have 
leaguers quickly check their immediate im- 
pression. Then, without discussing the an- 
swers, but with the completed tests before 
the leaguers for personal reference, present 
the positive ideas. Thus each member may 
be led to see where he or she has been right 
ot wrong and why. 


After this presentation the test questions 
might be discussed as a means of review- 
ing the main ideas of the topic. At that 
point it will be realized that all the state- 
ments in the test are false. 


WORSHIP > 

Hymn: “When Morning Gilds the Skies” 

Psalm 95 (responsively) 

Lord’s Prayer 

Offering 

Hymn: “O Thou Who by a Star Didst 
Guide”’ 

Topic: Introduced by self-rating test 

Prayer: Collect 2 in Common Service Book 

Hymn: “Come Holy Spirit, God and Lord” 
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Joe Holt, right, and “Brother” Major lead a song service. Joe travelled 4,900 miles 
during the summer in a weary ’41 Ford provided by the local migrant committee. 


Pastor to 184% Homesick Men 


Pre-ministerial student Joe Holt spends his summer in 


Minnesota with migrant laborers from the Bahaman Islands 


‘By Melba E. Taylor 


OMEONE who did not know the 
migrant laborers in Minnesota's 
Faribault County might have 
‘thought that hostility was growing be- 
itween the 20 Negro men from Jamaica 


and “Migrant Worker’ Joe Holt, a 
former Luther leaguer from Sumter, 
SENG 

Joe clicked off the movie projector 
and snapped on the lights in the little 
room. Someone sang a solo, and Joe 
drawled a “good night” to the men. 
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But no one moved a muscle. It looked 
like a tense moment. 

It was tense—but tense with good 
will instead of hostility. Suddenly one 
of the men stood up. He wanted to 
thank “Brother Holt’ for being in- 
terested in lonely men who were thou- 
sands of miles from their families and 
friends. When he sat down, another 
jumped up to add his gratitude. 

Joe, his vision somewhat blurred 
with emotion, started pushing toward 
the door. Another man stopped him 
and handed him a dish. In it, in very 
small change, was 75c. The Jamaicans 
had collected it “to help with the ex- 
penses of coming out to our camp and 
showing the movie.” 

A pre-ministerial student at Duke 
University, Durham, N. C., Joe applied 
last spring for work on the summer 
staff of the migrant program spon- 
sored by the Home Missions Division 


of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ. He was accepted, and after 
a five-day briefing session in June at 
Benton Harbor, Mich., he was assigned 
to Faribault County, Minn. His work 
was to be primarily with 184 Negro 
men from the Bahaman Islands. 
Although he had been selected, 
trained, and assigned by the Home 
Missions Division, he worked under 
the direct supervision of a local pas- 
tor and committee in Blue Earth, Minn. 
“Not only was it my job to conduct 
worship services and provide forms of 
recreation for the migrant workers,” 
Joe told me recently, “it was my duty 
also to interpret the migrant program 
to local people, helping them to see 
the worthwhileness of supporting it 
wholeheartedly.” The work in each 
county is paid for to a great extent by 
contributions from church and civic 
organizations and interested people. 


The Ever Ready Sextet sings one of 20 concerts for people of Faribault County. 
A part of Holt’s job was to get townspeople to accept laborers into local society. 
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Joe was aided in this task of solicit- 
‘ing public understanding and support 
by the Bahaman workers themselves. 
Over 20 times they provided special 
music in different churches. In August, 

a group of them held a song service 
to which the public was invited. Chief 
attractions were Soloist Allen Major, 
known as “Brother Major,” and the 
-“Ever Ready Quintet.” 

_ To help Joe get around to the mi- 
grant laborers, the local committee 
bought a ’41 Ford for him to use. In 
the first four weeks of his work, the 
speedometer marked up 1,900 miles. 
“Except for a few flat tires, she did 
-mighty well.” 


Services at all hours 
Faribault County’s migrants were 
- located around the small towns of Blue 
Earth, Winnebago, and Wells—with 
_, Texas-Mexican families scattered 
sparsely throughout the entire area. 


Joe found that conducting worship 
and leading recreation among the 150 
Bahamans who were gathering peas 

around Blue Earth was complicated by 
the fact that they worked in seven 
different vineries. At these vineries 


the pea vines were put into machines 


that separated the peas from the hulls 


i and the vines. 


Approximately 20 men worked at 


_ each vinery station and lived in cabins 
_ nearby. Since the machine ran con- 


- tinuously, about two-thirds of the men 


_-wete always working. 


When any of the vinery machines 


closed down for repairs or because of 


rain, Joe would take the portable or- 


_ gan from Blue Earth and conduct 
- simple worship services for the men. 


These were held at all hours of the 
day and as late as 10 o'clock at night. 


Sleeping and eating cabins provided 
Bahamans at one of the seven vineries. 


“We always included a lot of 
hymns,” Joe reported, “for the men 
dearly loved to sing. They liked the 
old gospel favorites, like ‘The Old 
Rugged Cross,’ ‘Nothing but the 
Blood,’ ‘He Lives,’ ‘Haven of Rest.’” 

Often Joe would stop at the vinery 
stations during working time. He 
would talk with the men who were off 
work and leave magazines, balls and 
bats, horseshoe sets, and volley balls. 
These recreational articles were fur- 
nished by various interested church 
and civic groups. 

Joe also distributed scriptures con- 
tributed by the American Bible So- 
ciety. The men, who generally had the 
equivalent of an elementary school 
education, enjoyed reading them. 
“When I saw them reading, it was 
usually their Bible.” 

Over at Winnebago, Joe had a less 
complicated situation. Here at a camp 
of about 100 migrant laborers he was 
able to conduct worship services every 
Sunday night. Among the group of 
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migrants here were two native Ba- 
haman preachers. They assisted in the 
services. 

Also, at Winnebago, movies were 
shown every Wednesday night—edu- 
cational and religious. They, too, were 
supplied with recreational equipment. 
Several times Joe piled the Ford full 
of laborers to go swimming in a near- 
by lake. 

“The men were hard workers,’ said 
Joe. “They wanted to make as much 
money as they could.” 

He tried to have a program of plan- 
ned activity always going, for when 
the men were idle they often became 
despondent and homesick for their 
families. “This lonesome feeling some- 
times caused some of the laborers on 
payday to spend time drinking and 
gambling. I imagine, however, that 
any group of men under the same cir- 
cumstances might behave in the same 
way. 
In Wells, the mission worker min- 
istered to 23 Jamaican migrants. They 
worked mainly in the corn packing 
plants. They, like the Bahamans, were 
predominantly Baptist, Episcopalian, 
and members of the Church of God. 

The scattered Texas-Mexican fam- 
ilies worked in the beet and bean 
fields. Mission work among them was 
limited since they were predominantly 
Spanish-speaking. Although Joe could 
not speak Spanish, he visited the fam- 
ilies and gave them Spanish scrip- 
tures. 

As the “Christian worker’ to the 
people, he left toys and clean-up kits 
in their homes. These were given by 
the churches of Blue Earth. He also 
had some books for children who were 
trying to learn English. 

The Texas-Mexican laborers were 
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the only group of migrants where Joe 
worked that traveled in families. The 
Bahaman and Jamaican men were 
alone. | 

Total mileage: 4,900 | 
Joe’s salary of $150 a month was 
paid by churches of the county and the’ 
migrant committee of the Minnesota 
Council of Churches. Out of this he 
paid for his own room and board and 
other personal expenses. 

By summer’s end, Joe had seen 3,000 
additional miles recorded on _ the 
speedometer of the old Ford. But his 
vision was not limited to miles. He 
was concerned with the tremendous 


work that must be done by Christians | 
living in areas with migrant workers. 


“Until the migrant gets some feeling 
of identity with his American neigh- 
bors,” Joe said, “he has no sense of 
dignity and personal worth. We Chris- 
tian workers among them recognize 
this fact and strive to act as the mi- 
grants’ interpreter to the community. 
I hope I have helped Faribault County 
to see more clearly the wonderful work 
that migrant labor does. Never with- 
out these seasonal laborers could Fart- 
bault’s abundant crops be harvested.” 

Joe’s sacrificial work among the mi- 
grants last summer was no change in 
pace for him. While he lived in Sum- 
ter, he always found time to be active 
in his local, district, and state Luther 
League. During his last year in high 
school he was president of the student 
body, but that did not keep him from 
volunteering his services as janitor of 
his home church. 

At college he has continued his 
Christian service. This year he serves 
as president of the Southeastern Re- 
gional Lutheran Student Association. 
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Your attitude toward 
the opposite sex 
now 
will influence 


your whole life 


Are You Serious? 


‘By ELizaBETH NEELY I shall slowly enunciate certain 
Arrange chairs in large circle, or words that will make an immediate 


around tables. Provide Bibles, hymnals, Impression upon you. These words 
paper, and pencils. When leaguers will draw forth various responses 
are seated, leader should display which will find Expression on your 
placard announcing, “This Serious faces. Without a sound, each of you 
| Meeting will come to order at exactly will pantomime, as in the old silent 
_ (time of meeting) o'clock. ARE YOU movies, your reactions to these words. 
_ SERIOUS?” Each of us can watch the expression 
_ Leaper: (consulting watch) Thank on the other countenances. 

you, Luther leaguers, for your atten- 
tion! You will kindly think of me as 
an English instructor, dealing in 
- words. We are about to try an experi- 
ment called “Impressions and Ex- 
" pressions.” Let me see, by your expressions, how 


) 
( 


For example, how do your faces 
look when I say, “Happy?” Now the 
word, “Serious?” Good acting! Are 
you ready ? 


2a 


these words imptess you: Hayride . . 


funeral eo apple. pies”) .“cifcuss..4.. 
poison ivy... boys... girls... ro 
Mancemaree., Wat) aise lOve: 


Now I shall subdivide some of these 
ideas, to show that one general word 
can produce various reactions. We start 
with the word boy. Express, by pan- 
tomime, your reaction to cruel boy... 
brave boy . . . amusing boy. 

Try the word homework. Panto- 
mime midnight homework . . . fin- 
ished homework. Now my assistant 
will examine the word love. 

ASSISTANT: (Showing a handful of 
colored strips of paper) The word 
love has many meanings and ex- 
pressions. It is also one of the most 
misunderstood and misused words in 
any language. I have here a number 
of individual ideas or acts portraying 
various types of love. You may vol- 
unteer to draw one of these papers. 
Red is for boys and blue, for girls. 
Select as many helpers as necessary and 
proceed to pantomime silently your act. 
The rest of us will guess what you 
are doing. 

Suggested ideas to be written on 
slips of paper: Mother rocking a baby, 
boy fondling his dog, young couple 
walking in the moonlight, boys greet- 
ing war-hero brother, a wedding cere- 
mony, kneeling in prayer. 

After pantomimes are over, the as- 
Sistant continues: 

You have just enacted and identified 
some expressions of affection and love 
that are fitting and proper. We shall 
further discuss this subject after the 
devotional service. I am sure that you 
agree that, of all the words we have 
thus far considered, the most impor- 
tant and the most serious word is— 
what? Yes, in all sincerity, we admit 
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that love, as an idea, a word, and a 
reality, touches the most serious depths 
of our beings. We shall think seriously 
about this word love as we begin our 
devotions. 


Devotions 


LEADER OF DEVOTIONS: Let us now 
take five minutes to prepare our own 
devotional service. Use paper, pencils, 
hymnals, and Bibles provided. 

The leader assigns some leaguers to 
look up Bible passages pertaining to 
love. Others are asked to find hymns 
concerning God’s love or man’s love 
for God. Still others are asked to write 
sentence prayers on the subject. 

The leader also is prepared with 
possible scripture references and 
hymns, such as Matt. 5:43-48; Rom. 
13:10; I John 4: 7-21; Matt. 23: 
35-40; I Cor. 13: 1-12; I Peter 1: 22. 
“Spirit of God, Descend upon my 
Heart,” “Jesus Loves Me,” and “Jesus 
Lover of my Soul.” 

At the end of five minutes the group 
is called back to common. attention. 
Some of the hymns suggested are sung 
and some of the Bible passages read. 
At the conclusion, sentence prayers are 
prayed. 

Topic 

LEADER: Will our panel of experts 
please come forward? From left to 
right we have the Inquirer Master, the 
Master of Ceremonies, and the Master 
Mind. 

Place cards labeled “I.M.,” “M.C.,” 
and “M.M.” before them. Exit leader. 

M.M.: This is a serious subject... 
and J] mean serious! “Are You 
Serious ?”’ 

I.M.: At what age do girls normally 
become interested in boys? | 


| 


M.C.: Directs all questions to audi- 
ence. He accepts from the leaguers 
such answers as “adolescence,” “teen- 
ige,” etc. He should keep unimportant 
discussions brief. On the other hand, 
be should permit the group to explore 
mportant ideas concerning this. 

I.M.: At what age do boys become 
nterested in girls? 
| M.C.: Normally girls mature several 
years earlier than boys. They are, con- 
‘equently, interested in boys older than 
hemselves. 

I.M.: Is it reasonable for girls to 
wish for boy chums as well as girl 
chums, and for boys to want girl 
chums as well as boy chums? 

MiC:: Yes. 

_ M.M.: I shall quote from a little 
sooklet entitled A Boy and His Girl 
Friends by Clarence C. Robinson. It 
was published by the Y.M.C.A. 

“At this particular age,” Mr. Robin- 
-son states, ‘boys and girls are as neces- 
vsaty to each other as the air they 
breathe. Of course, they do not have 
to fall in love with each other, though 
that happens occasionally, but they 
need each other’s company and ideas 
and concepts of life, if they are to 
understand life and get big important 
‘things straight and true. It will mean 
a great deal not only in happiness now, 
/but in mental and spiritual growth, in 
(their social grace, their ability to fit 
-into situations later,—if NOW while 
;they are 16 to 18 years old, boys have 

clean, happy, and reasonably free as- 
‘sociations with their girl friends. 

“And by reasonably free I mean 
} companionships that are kept clean and 
‘high-minded by the young folk’s own 
consciences and self-respect, not by the 
| presence of chaperones. I do not mean 

to decry chaperones. A bit of adult 


companionship is good in such social 
occasions. But the boys we are proud 
of ate those who do not really need 
chaperones so far as they themselves, 
or the girls whom they would choose 
to invite, are concerned. 

‘(A boy’s) confidence in and appre- 
ciation of women, his concept of their 
place in the entire scheme of things 
will be considerably determined by the 
gitls who are his friends between his 
16th to 18th year. By their absence 
from his life, or their constructive or 
destructive presence, girls will affect 
his development like the presence or 
absence of protein or carbohydrates in 
diet. If one does not secure these food 
elements he becomes a different per- 
son. 

“Moreover, they can affect each 
other in the finest, most subtle ways, 
cultivating the spirit as no adult can, 
however interested. So you see, if we 
are anywhere near correct, boys and 
gitls may be exceedingly useful to each 
other’s normal development.” 

I.M.: What is the subject of most 
teen-aged girls’ conversation ? 

M.C.: Boys! Clothes, too! 

I.M.: About what subject do teen- 
aged boys talk? 

M.C.: Girls. Sports. 

I.M.: Should we be ashamed or em- 
barrassed about this absorbing interest 
in one another ? 

M.C.: No. It is normal, natural. 

I.M.: Do you suppose our parents 
felt the same way at our age? 

M.C.: Yes. 

I.M.: Do most adults approve or 
disapprove of our interest in one an- 
other? Why? 

M.C.: Free-for-all! 

M.M.: Again I quote from Mr. 
Robinson’s book: “Most boys and girls 
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ate not looking for sadness or badness 
when they go seeking each other on 
a pleasant summer evening. God 
knows there are plenty who find it, 
but what they were looking for was 
happy companionship. 

“We who are older may just as well 
face the facts. Young people in the 
. .. late teens ate going to find that 
sweetness of life if they are at all 
aggressive and dynamic. And, mark 
you, they will wade through all the 
sadness and madness necessary to find 
it. If they procure it in harmless rela- 
tionships, in play, worship, and service 
to others their emotional natures will 
be satisfied for the moment. If they 
do not obtain it in happy, normal ways, 
they elope with the chauffeur or run 
off with a chorus girl or perhaps de- 
velop a shut-in personality through 
disappointment over some affair that 
would have passed quickly and left no 
bad emotional wounds, had the boy 
known 10 fine girls instead of fixing 
his affection too rapidly on some girl 
quite indifferent to him in any such 
serious way. 

“And here is another matter boys 
might consider. It is often overlooked 
by men and boys entirely. A girl is 
not a passive creature. Whereas we like 
to associate pruity with girlhood, we 
must not think that girls have no 
danger points, or temptations within 
themselves. Their urges and desires do 
not seem to be so crude; but they are 
nevertheless terribly insistent. Girls 
need the companionship of boys quite 
as much as boys need them.” 

I.M.: What should we do about the 
shy boys and girls—the ‘‘wallflowers ?” 

M.C.: Discover them. Help them to 
gain poise and confidence. They are 
fine, friendly, loyal people. 
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I.M.: Why do high school people 
want to date? 


M.C.: Comradeship, popularity; to 
increase number of friends; to under- 
stand more about opposite sex. 


I.M.: Should teen-agers “go 
steady” 2? Why? Why not? 

M.C.: Just listen to the leaguers dis- 
CUSSION, 


M.M.: It is wise to date the same 
person often enough to get to know 
him; to date enough people to finally 
help in selecting a life partner; to date 
in a variety of ways in order to see a 
person on picnics, at sports affairs, at 
church, etc. “Double-date”’ to learn 
how the date-partner treats others. 

In a youth assembly at York, Pa., 
recently, a group of high school stu- 
dents discussed this subject. They 
agreed that the system of “going 
steady’ does not necessarily imply a 
permanent arrangement for marriage. 
Its advantages include a close com- 
panionship and the fact that the girl 
can be always sure of an escort. The 
disadvantages of teen-age steady dat- 
ing are loss of group fun and activities. 


I.M.: Has dating or courtship been 
practiced universally ? 

M.C.: No. 

M.M.: Latin does not even include 
a word which means “‘to court of 
date’. Roman girls were usually be- 
trothed in childhood, without their 
consent, and married to men they had 
never seen. Under ancient Hebrew 
laws, a Jewish girl, unfaithful to the 
man to whom her parents had be- 
trothed her, was punished by death, 
as she would have been after marriage. 

I.M.: Do you prefer our modern 
freedom in choosing our friends and 
life-partners ? Why ? 


M.C.: Christian liberty is not license 
ito disobey God’s laws. 
_ M.M:.: For years, civilized people 
‘have been concerned about the child- 
‘brides of India, who are married to 
‘men old enough to be their fathers. 
-Some young girls in isolated sections 
‘of even the United States are per- 
\omitted to marry at 10 to 12 years. 


| 1.M.: At what age do most Ameri- 
|can girls marry ? 
b) M.C.: 18 to 25. 


_ M.M.: Recently there has been a 
steady lowering of the marriage law 
“for American girls. 

I.M.: To what do you attribute this? 
- M.C.: Earlier maturity; war, adult 
patterns of life copied from movies, 
-magazines, IV, etc. 

I.M.: Is it wise for American girls 

in their early teens to marry? To think 
“too much about marriage ? 

M.C.: Unwise; often tragic. 

I.M.: Why? 

M.C.: School, military service, im- 

maturity, lack of funds. 

I.M.: When old enough to contem- 
‘plate marriage, what traits should we 
consider in our “‘dates’’. 

M.C.: Encourage thoughtful an- 
-swers. 

_ 1M.: How can we know when we 
_ are really in love,—seriously enough to 
become engaged ? 

M.C.: Couple is comfortable togeth- 
er; understand one another; desire to 

be together; alike in essential ideals, 
interests, tastes; a feeling of being 
lifted spiritually, a physical attraction. 
__ LM.: How can we tell whether this 
' physical attraction is really love, or 
_ simply passion ? 
| M.C.: Accept sincere answers. 


M.M.: There is this test for true 
love: Love is unselfish! Love is con- 
cerned about the welfare of the other 
person. Love cheerfully denies itself 
anything that would in any way harm 
the body, mind, or soul of the one who 
is loved. Passion is entirely selfish. 

I.M.: Who is responsible for keep- 
ing high moral standards: The boys or 
the girls? 

M.C.: Both. As Christians they have 
no other choice. 


I.M.: Should engaged couples have 
more freedom in their caresses than 
during ordinary dating? 

IM Geyer. 

I.M.: Isn’t it difficult to control the 
display of affection between engaged 
people? 

M.C.: Difficult, but possible. 

M.M.: Since engaged couples are 
utterly honest and frank with each 
other, either one is free to say, at any 
time, “I think we had better be doing 
something else’. This danger signal 
should be obeyed promptly without 
embarrassment. 

Will Durant, the philosopher once 
summed up our discussion this way, 
“If it were wise, youth would cherish 
love beyond all things else, keeping 
body and soul clean for its coming, 
lengthening its days with months of 
betrothal, sanctioning it with a mar- 
riage of solemn ritual, making all 
things subordinate to it absolutely.” 


LEADER: Our topic has been “Are 
You Serious?” We have learned that 
life, love, and the expression of love, 
are serious. 

Let us rise, bow our heads, and 
thank God for his wonderful world. 
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N THE day after Christmas over 
0° young people from St. John’s 

Church, Merrick, and Epiphany 
Church, Hempstead, Long Island, piled 
into two buses and headed for Camp 
Norge, near Bear Mountain, N. Y. 
Three days and three nights later they 
returned, having experienced a won- 
derful combination of worship, fellow- 
ship, sports, and study. 

Want to travel with us? Come 
along! 

It is just 2:30 as we pull into camp. 
Time to look around. There’s the mess 
hall over on the left. Here’s the “Big 
House” where some of the gang will 
bed down. We run along a path and 
see the chapel, the gym, a number 
of small cottages, and one large dormi- 
tory where most of us will stay. The 
girls are on the first floor and the fel- 
lows on the second. 

Let’s take a look at the program for 
our stay. It’s posted on the bulletin 
board: 


December 26 

6 P.M.—Supper 

7 P.M.—Bible Study on the Book of James, 
Chapter 1 

8 P.M.—Square Dance 

9 P.M.—Christian movie, “| Am With You” 

10 P.M.—Closing Devotions and Carols 


December 27 

8:30 A.M.—Breakfast and Morning Devo- 
tions 

9:30 A.M.—Recreation 

12:30 P.M.—Dinner 

1:30 P.M.—Discussion on “The Christian At- 
titude Toward Sex” 

3:00 P.M.—Recreation 

6:00 P.M.—Supper 

7:00 P.M.—Bible Study of James, Chapters 
2 and 3 

8:00 P.M.—Games 

9:30 P.M.—Christian 
Earth” 

10:00 P.M.—Devotions and Carols 
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movie, “Fire Upon 


Folk dancing ranked high in popularity. 
rules) tried the ice on the 


Winter Holt 


By He 


Over 50 leaguers from Lor 


study, sports on a three- 


A 


lhe group arrived two leaguers (against 
‘yt an unexpected ducking. 


9 New York 


nichurches combine worship, 


year" near Bear Mountain 


December 28 


8:30 A.M.—Breakfast and Morning Devo- 
tions 

9:30 A.M.—lce Skating 

12:30 P.M.—Dinner 

1:30 P.M.—Discussion on 
ages” 

3:00 P.M.—Recreation 

6:00 P.M.—Supper 

7:00 P.M.—Bible Study of James, Chapters 
4 and 5 

8:00 P.M.—Stunt Night Program 

9:30 P.M.—Christian Movie, ‘Dust or Des- 
tiny” 

10:00 P.M.—Vespers and Carol Singing 

December 29 

8:30 A.M.—Breakfast and Morning Devo- 
tions 

9:30 A.M.—Hike 

12 Noon—tLunch 

1:00 P.M.—Closing Fellowship Circle. 


“Mixed  Marri- 


The afternoon goes quick. There 
are several snowball fights. A few test 
their sleds. Erika and Bobbie try the 
ice on the pond (against instructions). 
It is too thin. They get an unexpected 
ducking. 

After supper the tables are pushed 
back and the dining hall becomes our 
study and recreation center. One of 
the pastors leads a study of the book 
of James. We all have a chance to chip 
in our bit, for the pastor throws out 
leading questions and encourages us 
to have our say. 

Now it’s time for fun and frolic. A 
record player appears and we're soon 
in the middle of a rip-roaring square 
dance. Dig that crazy step! 

Finally we're tired. We slump down 
on our chairs and eat hot dogs and 
marshmallows. The lights are turned 
off and we watch a movie about mis- 
sions in Africa. 

It’s 10 o'clock and time to move to 
our quarters. But first we have evening 
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devotions—a Psalm, a scripture read- 
ing, a prayer—led by Luther leaguers. 
Then comes singing of our favorite 
Christmas carols. 


BREAKFAST is at 8:30, but the K.P’s 
are up before us. So are the “hot water 
detail.” They have to carry the water 
in a large container. Hauling water on 
a sled is a new wrinkle. 

After breakfast one of our leaders 
conducts morning devotions at the 
table. The morning is free for sports. 
A lake not far away is frozen solid 


enough for skating. Some go there.. 


Others help pack down snow on a 
hill and soon we have a sled run that’s 
really keen. 

After dinner it’s time for our dis- 
cussion on problems of young people. 
Today it’s to be “‘A Christian Attitude 
Toward Sex.” Tomorrow it will be 
on “Mixed Marriages.’”” Again the pas- 
tors lead. The discussion is frank, hon- 
est, and Christian. 

Three days with a similar program, 
and it’s time to go home. Before we 
go we gather in a large fellowship 
circle outside the dining hall. One of 
the pastors leads in prayer, thanking 
God for the experiences we have 
shared. Then we sing the Lord’s Pray- 
er. The benediction is said. Our 
Christmas holiday is over. But we 
shall take back in our hearts the 
sharing of Christian fellowship. 


WE HAVE WRITTEN of this experi- 
ence because we felt that other Luther 
Leagues might wish to try our plan 
and improve upon it. For this reason 
the following information is given. 

Finding a place is of prime import- 
ance. In winter the quarters need to 
be heated. A few summer camps have 
heating facilities. 

The cost to us was $14. Four dol- 
lars a day went to the camp for food, 
lodging, and use of facilities. Two 
dollars paid the round-trip bus fare— 
with an assist from the church coun- 
cilman who owns the bus line. Maybe 
you could enlist the aid of parents 
and their cars. 


Plan your program well in advance. 
Select interesting topics for discussion. 
Always plan for Bible study. Reserve 
motion pictures well ahead of time and 
get the best. 

Have a game and social committee. 
Make provisions for recreation indoors 
in case you run into bad weather. 

Although we went during Christ- 
mas week, this could also be held dur- 
ing Easter week. Or perhaps you could 
plan for a holiday weekend, leaving 
Thursday after school and returning 
Saturday after supper. 

It does take planning and work, 
but the results are worth it. Every- 
thing doesn’t run smoothly, but that 
gives experience in tackling problems. 


® Too many Christians have bogged down in negatives and have few or no great 
affirmatives. They are “agin” something, but are really for little or nothing. Hugh 
Black used to tell of a little boy in Scotland who, on his first day at school, was asked 
what was the religion of his family. He replied, “Please sir, we don’t drink beer.” 
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—Simeon Stylites, “Christian Century” 


Service for personal 


rededication 


at the beginning 


of the New Year 


Here Am I, Lord 


By Marshall F. Mauney 


This service is designed for candlelight. A 
worship center may be arranged with a pic- 
ture of Christ in the center and candles on 
each side. Under the picture should be placed 
a wooden cross in which are bored enough 
holes to receive one candle for each leaguer. 


Two leaguers may serve as the First and 
Second Readers and either the president or 
the advisor may lead the meditation. 


Quiet Music 
CALL TO WORSHIP 
First Reader: 1 heard the voice of 
the Lord saying, Whom shall I send 
and who will go for us? 
Second Reader: 
Who answers Christ’s insistent call 
Must give himself, his life, his all, 
Without one backward look. 
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LL Membership Cards 


Membership cards for dis- 
tribution in connection with 
this service may be obtained, 
free of charge, from the Luth- 
er League of America, 1228 


Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, 
Penna. 


Please be sure to order 
your supply early enough for 
the mails to be duly proc- 
essed. 


Who sets his hand unto the plow, 
And glances back with anxious 
brow, 
His calling hath mistook. 
Christ claims him wholly for His 
own; 
He must be Christ’s and Christ’s 
~ alone. 
—JOHN OxENHAM 
Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us,” CYH 251, 
PSH 204. 
SCRIPTURE 
First Reader: Commit thy way unto 
the Lord; trust also in him. 
Second Reader: Rest in the Lord, 
and wait patiently for him. 
First: They that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength. 
Second: They shall mount up with 
wings as eagles. 
First: They shall run, and not be 
weaty. 
Second: They shall walk, and not 
faint. 
First: O Lord, thou hast searched 
me, and known me. 
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Second: Thou art acquainted with 
all my ways. 


First: O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God! 


Second: How unsearchable are his 
judgments, and his ways past finding 
out! 


PRAYER (Leaguers standing.) 


First Reader: Gracious God, heav- 
enly Father, we remember that in an- 
other day a boy, serving in thy house, 
heard a voice and answered, 


Second Reader: Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth. 


First: We remember that when thou 
didst call a man of mighty faith, sur- 
passing vision, and undaunted hope, 
he replied, 

Second: Here am I. Send me. 

First: We remember that in an an- 
cient day thou didst call a servant from 
the persecutor’s blazing trail, and he 
replied, 

Second: Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do? 

First: We remember that thou didst 
call from their daily work and friends 
12 men who, when others faltered, 
cried, 

Second: Lord, to whom shall we 
go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life. : 

First: We remember that in an 
hour of solemn dedication and con- 
firmation we committed ourselves to 
thy way of life in the name of the 
Lord Jesus. 

Second: Him we have confessed 
and promised to serve. 

First: Grant, we pray, that as we 
begin another year in thy service, we 
may be no less faithful now. Give us 


_gtace when we hear thy call to say 
without hesitation or reserve, 


Second: 1 am ready now. Use me, 


‘Lord. 


RESPONSE 
(This may be sung by the entire 
league or by a quartet. It is stanza 


‘seven of “Lord, Speak to Me,” CYH 
#260, PSH 279.) 


O use me, Lord, use 
even me, 
Just as thou wilt, and 
when, and where; 
Until thy blessed face I 


do things. 
see, 
Thy rest, thy joy, thy ces 
sloty share: Amen 91. @)-¢...0 


POEM 
What was his name? I do not know 
his name. 
I only know he heard God’s voice 
and came, 
Brought all he had across the sea 
To live and work for God and 
me; 
Felled the ungracious oak; 
Dragged from the soil 
With horrid toil 
The  thrice-gnarled 
stubborn rock; .. . 


roots and 


And I? 


Is there some desert or some path- 
less sea 

Where thou, good God of angels, 
wilt send me? 

Some oak.for me to rend, some 

sod, 

Some rock for me to break; 
Some handful of His corn to 
take 

And scatter far afield, 
Till it, in turn, shall yield 
Its hundredfold 


® Getting 
should be like. sitting 
down on a pin. It should 
make you jump up and 


Of grains of gold 
To feed the waiting children of 
my God? 
Show me the desert, Father, or the 
sea. 
Is it thine enterprise? Great God, 
send me. 
And though this body lies where 
ocean rolls. 
Count me, among all 
faithful souls. 
—EpWARD EVERETT HALE 


an idea 


MEDITATION 

: What is it that has char- 
Simpson acterized God’s most ef- 
ee @ fective workers through 
the years? Is it their singular talent, 
their superior ability? Has God used 
only the “‘supermen,” the 10-talent 
people ? 

How about Moses, for example? 
Had he been selected the “best-all- 
round” Israelite for that year—or had 
he been awarded the Pharoah’s medal 
as the “most valuable citizen?” No, 
Moses had distinguished himself only 
as a fugitive from justice. So far as 
talents were concerned, he himself pro- 
tested to God, ““O my Lord, I am not 
eloquent . . . but I am slow of speech, 
and of a slow tongue.” And yet God 
took this stammering, fearful man, and 
used him as His instrument to free His 
people. 

Or consider Gideon, the dauntless 
leader who dared so much for God. 
Surely he must have been filled with 
“native ability.” At least he must have 
been endowed with an over-flowing 
measure of self confidence. But we 
read that when the angel of God called 
him to save Israel from the hand of 
the Midianites, he complained weakly, 
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“Oh my Lord, wherewith shall I save 
Israel? Behold, my family is poor in 
Manasseh, and I am the least in my 
father’s house.” It was only after God 
had patiently over-ridden all of his 
resourceful alibis that he became a 
valiant leader of Israel. 


No, these people whom God used 
were not marked by their ability. They 
were matked by only one thing—their 
availability! They put themselves at 
God’s disposal. That was all God 
asked. After all, a Craftsman of his 
skill and genius is able to perform 
wonders even with poor instruments, 
so long as they respond to his touch. 

That is why “an ounce of human 
obedience is worth a pound of human 
resourcefulness.” Peter surely discov- 
ered that when Jesus commanded him 
to launch out into the deep and let 
down his nets for a catch of fish. All 
of Peter’s fisherman’s lore and ex- 
perience was dead against such foolish- 
ness. He had toiled all the night and 
caught nothing. But when he made 
himself available to Christ, he discov- 
ered God’s miraculous power to bring 
results. 

Dwight L. Moody was right when 
he said that it does not take much 
of a man to be a Christian but it does 
take all of a man. Christ asks that we 
give ourselves completely. When we 
do that, he will use us mightily in his 
work, 

Tonight we begin a new Luther 
League year. We begin to write a new 
chapter of our “battle for the right” 
as Christian leagued together. Earlier 
chapters may or may not have been 
thrilling and good. But if they have 
not been, then this is the reason: We 
have not made ourselves fully avail- 
able to our Lord. How can he use us 
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to his purposes if we do not let him? 

But tonight we start again. The 
sheet is clean. What will be written 
depends largely on what we make 
available to Christ. Will it be only 
the fag-ends of our time, our abilities, 
our means? Or will we take off the 
best first for his use? 

And it’s no good being modest and 
saying, ‘“My little bit won’t make much 
difference one way or the other.” What 
if the lad with the loaves and fishes 
by Galilee had said that? What if 
Peter and Paul at the temple gate had 
stopped after they said to the beggar, 
“Silver and gold have we none. . .?” 
The thing that makes all the difference 
is the willingness to go on and say, 
“But such as I have give I unto Thee!” 

Tonight as we receive our new 
membership cards in the Luther 
League, we shall come forward one 
by one and light our candles and place 
them in the “cross of dedication.” As 
we do this let each one reconsecrate 
himself to God in the work of the 
year to come. Then after this silent 
personal dedication, a ‘Bible watch- 
word” for 1954 will be read for each. 

Perhaps, more than anything, we 
need at this hour a little ‘“divine imagi- 
nation” to see what God can do for 
the world using us when we make our- 
selves available to him. 


I cannot invent 

New things 

Like the airships 

Which sail 

On silver wings; 

But today 

A wonderful thought 

In the dawn was given 
And the stripes on my robe 


Shining from wear 
Were suddenly fair 
Bright with the light 
Falling from heaven— 
Gold, and silver, and bronze 
Lights from the windows of heaven. 
And the thought 
Was this: 
That a secret plan 
Is hid in my hand; 
That my hand is big, 
Big, 
Because of this plan; 
That God 
Who dwells in my hand 
Knows this secret plan 
Of the things hewill do forthe world 
Using my hand! 
—Kacawa, Songs from the Slums 
(Against a background of quiet 


music the leaguers come forward one 
by one, receive a candle, light it, bow 


in silent dedication, and place it in 


the wooden cross. Then he remains 


there with bowed head while one of 
the readers quotes a “Bible watchword” 


such as the following:) 
“The Lord is with you, while ye be 


~ with him; and if ye seek him, he will 


be found of you...” II Chr. 15: 2. 
“The Lord thy God is with thee 


| whithersoever thou goest.” Josh. 1: 9. 


“The secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear him; and he will show 
them his covenant.”’ Psa. 25: 14. 

“Fear thou not; for I am with thee: 
be not dismayed; for I am thy God.” 
Isa. 41: 10. 

“T am with thee to save thee and to 
deliver thee, saith the Lord.” Jer. 
1520: 

“God is able to make all grace 
abound toward you; that ye, always 
having all sufficiency in all things, 
may abound to every good work.” II 
Comores: 

“It is God which worketh in you 
both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.” Phil. 2: 13. 

Also the following: Matt. 5: 16; 
Ib Time.2 15 Phils; 13by 14Psaze 
Ags Ws dhl Nien, Te WARS ev, Ais less 
Gale220-i@hi. US si7euPsa. 27 sala 
Psas55~.22; Matt. 6: 33; Rev. 3: 20) 
Hymn: “Take My Life” CYH 249; 

PSH 278. 


CLOSING THOUGHT 


First Reader: 1 heard the voice of 
the Lord saying, Whom shall I send 
and who will go for us? 

Second Reader: Then said J, Here 
am I. Send me. 

(The versicles and the prayer are 
adapted from pages 329 and 330 of 
The Christian Youth Hymnal.) 


© The minister had outlined his service to the organist and then explained that after 
his sermon he would ask members who would pledge $5 to the fund for choir robes 


to stand. 


“When I ask for donations,” admonished the minister, “there may be some delay 
while people are making up their minds. If so, you play some appropriate music.” 

He was a surprised man when, after he had asked for contributions, the organist 
launched into a lively rendition of “The Star Spangled Banner.” —Capper’s Weekly 
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Look at the U.N. Record 


Little groups of men and women whose names seldom get 


into headlines are working miracles around the world 


By William C. Zimman 


HE real United Nations cannot be 

seen by watching the representa- 

tives in the Assembly jump from 
crisis to crisis and impasse to impasse. 
Buried down underneath all this seem- 
ingly futile debate are little unheralded 
groups of men and women who are 
working miracles. 

Maybe you have heard of yaws. It is 
a crippling tropical disease, numbering 
its victims by the millions. In large- 
scale campaigns initiated by the World 
Health Organization (WHO), an arm 
of the UN, more than three million 
victims of this disease have been 
treated in Haiti, Indonesia, the Phil- 
ippines, and Thailand. 

In a little Brazilian village a parish 
priest testified recently to the good 
work of the United Nations Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF). He 
could not quite understand all the in- 
tricate workings of the agency, but he 
knew that “it saves babies lives.” 

“Do you see the bell in my church 
tower,” he said as he pointed. “It used 
to toll the death of a child three or 
four times a day. Since UNICEF has 
come to help us, it rings but three or 
four times a month.” 

Through this same working arm of 
UN, the equivalent of $180 million 
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has been raised in 99 countries during 
the last six years. Over 10 million 
children have received supplementary 
food. Fifty million children have been 
tested for tuberculosis, and 20 million 
have been vaccinated against it—at a 
vaccine cost of four cents per child. 


Equal sovereign states 


A few Americans are aware that the 
UN is a world organization of equal 
sovereign states based on the ideal of 
equal rights for all nations regardless 
of size or power or economic, social, or 
political characteristics. A few hun- 
dred may even be able to quote from 
the charter: ‘“We, the peoples of the 
United Nations, determined to save 
succeeding generations from _ the 
scourge of war... to reaffirm faith 
in fundamental human rights .. . to 
establish conditions under which jus- 
tice can be maintained . . . to promote 
social progress and better standards of - 
life in larger freedom .. . have re- 


solved to combine our efforts to accom- 
plish these ends.” 


The Rev. William C. Zimman, Day- 
ton, Ohio, was a delegate to the 
Third National Conference of the U.S. 
Commission for the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization in New York City. 


Most Americans, however, are con- 
scious only that in the heart of New 
York City towers a 39-story Secretariat 
Building with 54 hundred glass win- 
~ dows. Yet this building and the seven- 
story structure that houses the UN 
library by no means represent the 
- whole of the UN. 
From New York let’s hop over to 
- Switzerland. In Geneva, housed in the 
former League of Nations Buildings, 
are the UN European Center, the 
World Health Organization, and the 
Refugee headquarters. Nearby are the 
International Labor Organization, the 
World Telecommunications and Me- 
 teorological Organizations. 
Go north to Holland. In the old 
Carnegie Peace Palace in The Hague 


a United Nations flag. Wars have been avoided, child 


Z 


ren have been fed by the U.N. 


is the International Court of Justice. 
Drop down to Paris to the head- 
quarters of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO). Continue on to 
Rome. In the former imperial govern- 
ment offices of Mussolini is the UN 
Food and Agricultural Organization. 

Nor is this all. Travel around the 
world and in 50-odd countries you will 
find UN commissions or centers work- 
ing at peace observation, conciliation, 
health, the refugee problem, education. 
Finally, come back to Washington. 
You will find there headquarters or 
branches of eight different UN 
agencies with some 1,800 international 
civil servants at work in an incon- 
spicuous way. 
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This morning’s headlines 


“Well, so what?” you may be ask- 
ing. “What about the failures? Look 
at the present state of world affairs. 
Didn’t you see this morning’s head- 
lines ?”’ 


Sure, I read the headlines. The 
world 7s in a sad state. There are wars 
and rumors of wars. UN delegates do 
call each other names, and walk out 
of the Assembly. Still with us is the 
“cold” war which, like the new scien- 
tific “freezes,” is pretty hot. 


There is a frantic armament race. 
There are the A and H bombs. There 
is the Soviet bloc always vetoing. (Not 
always. They did vote for the con- 
tinuance of the UN Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund to which they haven’t given 
a “red” cent. The U.S. voted against 
the continuance. Figure that one out.) 

But what does all this prove? That 
the UN has failed? That we had better 
put our money on a sure thing? Not 
at all. 


(Speaking of money, in the fiscal 
year of 1952 the U.S. taxpayer spent 
62c per person for the UN and $400 
per person for the military budget. 
Try to visualize what could have been 
done for peace if these expenditures 
had been reversed. ) 

Would you argue that the United 
States had been a failure because argu- 
ments over states’ rights continue? Re- 
member that the United States is 177 
years old and the UN is only eight 
years old. 

Would you throw the Christian 
church overboard because it has not 
achieved world:peace, world brother- 
hood, unity of belief, unity of opera- 
tion? Look at our denominational 
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rivalries, our name calling, our walk- 
ing out on each other (even in our 
Lutheran fellowship), our niggardly 
spending for the work of the King- 
dom! Because of this would you say 
that the church should be dissolved ? 
The church is centuries old. The UN 
is only eight years old. 


UN accomplishments 


Look at some of the positive and 
constructive accomplishments of the 
UN. 


In the realm of aggression, the UN 
was instrumental in stopping the war 
in Palestine, in Kashmir, in Indonesia. 
Through negotiation, pushed by the 
UN, the fighting in Korea has ended. 


The presence of Russian troops was 
creating a tense situation in Iran. The 
Security Council of the UN demanded 
that the troops be withdrawn. Moscow 
ordered them withdrawn. A_ similar 
situation in Greece that could have 
precipitated a large-scale war was 
headed off by a UN commission. 


In the field of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, the UN has 
been instrumental in the adoption of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights . . . in the drafting and adop- 
tion by member states of the Inter- 
national Convention for the Preven- 
tion and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide . . . in the convening of a 
round table conference to consider 
issues related to the alleged mistreat- 
ment of people of Indian origin in the 
Union of South Africa . . . in the 
approval of a Convention on Political 
Rights of Women .. . in the adop- 
tion of a resolution calling upon the 
Soviet Union to facilitate the prompt 
repatriation of German and Japanese 
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yprisoners of World War II still held 
‘in that country. 

In the area of trusteeships, under 
ithe guidance of the UN, Libya became 
an independent nation in December, 
1951. By action of the General As- 
sembly, Somaliland will gain its in- 
dependence by 1960. 


Human interest stories 

The record is full of human interest 
stories. There are those deaf-mute boys 
and girls in Indonesia, whose eyes 
fairly popped when they saw the visual 
aid equipment sent them through the 
gift-coupon project of UNESCO. 

There was the father in Pakistan 
who gained new hope and faith when 
the UN group known as FAO (Food 


and Agricultural Organization ) helped 


him raise more and better food for 
his under-nourished family. 

+ In Poland a homeless and armless 
young man danced for joy when he 
was told that IRO (International 
Refugee Organization, now closed 
out) was going to send him to far-off 
Brazil. There he could begin life all 
over again, in a home, in a job, and 
among friends. 

Many families have been the recip- 
ients of letters and parcels because 
there is an International Postal Union. 

Ate you a young farmer? Hun- 
dreds of young farmers have gained a 
new lease on life through the work 
of a little-known, little-publicized UN 
non-governmental organization called 
the International Federation of Agti- 
cultural Producers. Twenty million 
farmers in 26 countries hold member- 
ship in this group. 

Go and visit the United Nations in 
New York. Sit in the General Assem- 
bly. Visit some of the commissions and 


special committees as they go about 
their tasks of straightening out the 
tangled mass that is our world today. 


You will see expressions of earnest, 
hopeful determination. You will catch 
the delegates’ sense of desperate 
urgency. 

Look at the record! In the United 
Nations we are engaged for the first 
time in the world’s history in a long- 
range program of seed-sowing and cul- 
tivation. Already the first-fruits of har- 
vest appear. Judged by these first- 
fruits, the harvest will be golden. 

Study the record, discuss the record, 
play the record. The UN may be a 
venture into the impossible, but what 
a successful impossibility ! 


TOPIC SUGGESTIONS 


In preparation for a successful topic on 
the United Nations, write the United Na- 
tions Education Service, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. for a United 
Nations Kit. 

Using the LUTHER LIFE article as a 
jumping-off place, and the material in your 
Kit, assign different leaguers to give short 
thumb-nail sketches on the UN and its 
related agencies. Have someone propose 
the criticisms against the UN, and then 
have someone else answer them. For this 


Marion College 


Accredited: the only junior college in the ULCA 
and the only college strictly for women; last 
two years of high school; first two years of 
college. 


Liberal arts; music; business educa- 
tion; home economics; merchandising; 
pre-nursing; individual guidance; 
Christian character development; mod- 
erate rates; sports. 
For information write: 
Joun H. Fray, D.D., President 


Box L, Marion, Virginia 
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write the Church Peace Union, 170 E. 64th 
St., New York 21, N. Y. for the little 
folder ““The UN, Facts and Fallacies,” and 
to the Dept. of International Justice and 
Goodwill, NCCCUSA, 120 E. 23rd St., New 
York 10, N. Y. for “The Churches and the 
UN” (15c). 

Assign a leaguer to report on the exist- 
ence of a UN organization or a council on 
world affairs group in your own town. 
(Such a group would be a fine source of 
material). 

If in a college community where there 
are nationals in attendance, try to get one 
or more to report on UN work and in- 
fluence in other countries. 

Tell your leaguers about Dial-A-Gram, 
($1.) from UN Gram Publ. Co., 220 E. 
46th St., New York 17, N. Y. You turn it 
thisaway and thataway and facts and figures, 
names and work, flags and production of 
the UN and its agencies jump out at you. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What other group attempts for world 
security were there before the UN? 

2. Can the UN as a world organization 
insure world peace ? 

3. How can we as Christian citizens sup- 
port and further the work of the UN? 

4. Discuss the need for a Christian citi- 
zenry throughout the world. 

5. What part can the following play in 
promoting the UN and world peace? (a) 
The church. (b) Christian missions. (c) 


Newberry College 


is a home away from home 
where friendly attention is given each 
individual student 
, is a fully accredited senior 
_college of The United Lutheran Church 


Write: 
President JAMES C. KINARD, Drawer 425 


Newberry, South Carolina 
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The Luther League. (d) Your congrega- 
tion. (e) Our schools. 

6. Are there refugees in your church? 
Perhaps they would tell of experiences 
through IRO, now closed out. 

7. Ask your pastor to discuss with you 
the “Statement on Human Relations’ is- 
sued by our United Lutheran Church in 
1952. If our own relationships create so 
many tensions, what can we expect of world 
relationships? 


WORSHIP 
HyMN SUGGESTIONS 


“Lead on, O King Eeternal” 

“O Master, let me Walk with Thee’ 

“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life’’ 

“From Ocean unto Ocean” 

“Luther League Rally Hymn” 

“Through the Night of Doubt and Sorrow” 

“God of our Fathers Whose Almighty 
Hand” 


SCRIPTURE 


Acts 17:1-9; selections from Matthew 5, 
6, and 7; James 5:1-6; James 4:1-17. 

The following suggested daily Bible 
Readings for the week preceding can be 
tied in to the topic— 

M. Romans 12:1-2—To demonstrate 
God’s will to the world through our lives 
as a diplomat interprets his country’s 
policies is our foremost task. 

T. Romans 12:3—God needs earnest, 
humble followers, who will mirror his will 
and his love. 

W. Romans 12:4-5—The world-wide ex- 
hibition of Christian love will demonstrate 
the reality of Christ’s family, that we are 
one in him. ; 

Th. Romans 12:9-17—A wonderful plat- 
form for a parliament of nations. 

F. Romans 12:18-19—Here is the solution 
for international disputes. 

S. Romans 12:20-21—What a glorious 
spectacle if some country would begin this 
revolutionary program. 

Su. Matthew 22:15-21—We are citizens 
of two kingdoms. One has priority. Learn 
early in life to be true to Christ. 


Installation Service 


For Luther League Officers 


By EpNA HILL AND DEXTER WEIKEL 


Directions 


Immediately before the service the 
hymn indicated for the prelude is 
played softly. Purpose is to create an 
_ atmosphere of reverence and readiness. 
Passage from Isaiah is read by the 
 officers-elect, who are seated together 
in the front pew of the church. One 
reads Isaiah’s narrative portions, an- 
~ other the words of the voice of God, 
and the remainder the words of the 
seraphim. One of this group reads as 
a solo reading the words of the single 
seraph. 

At the end of the hymn, “The Voice 
of God Is Calling,” all lights except 
the altar candles are extinguished. 

When the leader calls the newly 
elected officers they come to the chan- 

~ cel and form a semi-circle, facing the 
altar, Each holds an unlit candle in 
his hand. 

Immediately after leader has bid- 
den officers to receive the light, he 


Sister Edna Hill is parish deaconess 
and Dexter Weikel is minister of mu- 


sic at Messiah Church, South Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania. 


goes to the altar and lights his candle 
from one of the altar candles. Then 
he turns and remains directly in front 
of the altar. As each officer is named 
he goes forward and lights his candle 
from the leader’s candle. He then 
returns to his place in the semi-circle 
and faces the congregation. 

While officers are receiving their 
light the organist plays softly ‘““O Mas- 
ter, Let Me Walk With Thee.” (Chris- 
tian Youth Hymnal 195) 

‘As soon as officers have all returned 
to their places the leader should ask 
all other leaguers to rise. He then pro- 
ceeds with the charge to them. 

Immediately after the leaguers have 
made their pledge, a soloist should 
begin singing “Draw Thou My Soul, 
O Christ.” (Christian Youth Hymnal 
198). No _ special announcement 
should be made of this. 

Following solo, leader or pastor 
should turn to altar and lead the 
prayer. 

As soon as benediction has been 
pronounced, all sing the Luther 
League rally hymn. The officers, with 
their candles lighted, should recess 
during the singing of the third stanza. 
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The Service 


PRELUDE: “Jesus Calls Us, O’er the 
Tumult” (Christian Youth Hymnal 
251) 


LEADER: One of God's greatest gifts 
to us is the privilege of being co-work- 
ers in carrying out his plan for man- 
kind? The importance of this plan 
is such that Christ did not hesitate to 
give his life for it. Before his ascen- 
sion he placed in our hands the com- 
pletion of the plan. He said, ‘‘Go into 
all the world and preach the Gospel 
to the whole creation.” 


God has always called men to do 
his work on earth. Hear his call to the 
young Isaiah. 


CHORIC SPEECH: 

Isaiah: In the year that King Uz- 
ziah died I saw the Lord sitting upon 
a throne, high and lifted up; and his 
train filled the temple. Above him 
stood the seraphim; each had six 
wings; with two he covered his face, 
and with two he covered his feet, and 
with two he flew. And one called to 
another and said: 

Seraphim: Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord of hosts; and the whole earth 
is full of his glory. 

Isaiah: And the foundations of the 
thresholds shook at the voice of him 
who called, and the house was filled 
with smoke. And IJ said, “Woe is me! 
For I am lost; for I am a man of un- 
clean lips, and I dwell in the midst of 
a people of unclean lips; for my eyes 
have seen the King, the Lord of 
hosts!’ Then flew one of the seraphim 
to me, having in his hand a burning 
coal which he had taken with tongs 
from the altar. And he touched my 
mouth, and said: 
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Seraph: (One voice) Behold, this 
has touched your lips and your sin 
is forgiven. 

Isaiah: And I heard the voice of 
Lord saying: | 

Voice of the Lord: Whom shall I 
send, and who will go for us? 

Isaiah: Then I said, “Here I am! 
Send me!” 

LEADER: God calls us just as he 
did the young Isaiah. Listen to the 
call as you sing the hymn “The Voice 
of God Is Calling.” (Christian Youth 
Hymnal 244) Shall we answer as did 
the young Isaiah ? 

Hymn: “The Voice of God Is Call- 
ing’ (Christian Youth Hymnal 244) 

(At the conclusion of the hymn, all 
lights except the altar candles are ex- 
tinguished.) 

LEADER: We use symbols to inter- 
pret visibly some of the things that are 
difficult to understand. Christ used 
the symbol of light to guide us to an 
appreciation of his relationship to the 
world. He said: 

READER: I am the light of the 
world: He who follows me will not 
walk in darkness, but will have the 
light of life. (John 8:12) 

LEADER: Christ used for his co- 
workers the same symbol as he did for 
himself. He said: 

READER: You are. the light of the 
world. (Matthew 5:14) 

LEADER: Those who share the light 
with him are ardent workers for the 
kingdom. 

READER: Let your light so shine be- 
fore men, that they may see your good 
works and give glory to your Father 
who is in heaven. (Matthew 5:16) 

LEADER: The true sharers of the 
light are workers NOW. Christ said: 


“Reaper: The light is with you for 


little longer. Walk while you have 
the light, lest the darkness overtake 
rou. 

LEADER: So we, his disciples today, 
accept the light directly from his light 
and carry it onward. 

Will the newly elected officers pre- 
sent themselves for installation ? 


(Officers-elect form a semi-circle at 


ithe front of the chancel. They face the 


altar.) 
Sacred duties have been placed 


“upon you. Great opportunities are 


given you. Are you ready to accept 
tthe office to which you have been 
called, and will you endeavor to dis- 
‘charge these duties faithfully, to the 
glory of Christ our Lord, and the 


~service of his holy church? 


OFFICERS: (Answer one by one.) 
Yes, by the help of God. 
LEADER: Receive then your light 


“from Christ, himself the Light of the 


world. 

(The leader goes to the altar and 
lights his candle from one of the altar 
candles. Then he turns and remains 
directly in front of the altar. As each 


officer is named he goes forward and 


lights his candle from the leader's can- 
dle. He then returns to his place in 


the semi-circle and faces the congre- 


gation. 
(While officers are receiving their 
light the organist plays softly “O Mas- 


ter, Let Me Walk With Thee.” 


(As soon as officers have all re- 
turned to their places the leader should 
ask all other leaguers to rise. He then 
proceeds with the charge to the 
league.) 

LEADER: The privilege and respon- 
sibility of carrying out the work of 


this Luther League does not rest en- 
tirely upon the leaders. All of us are 
given the light and must share in 
carrying God’s plan forward. 

Do you promise as members of the 
Luther League to support your offi- 
cers in all of the league’s work? 

LUTHER LraGueERs: Yes, by the 
help of God. 

SoLo: “Draw Thou My Soul, O 
Christ’ (Christian Youth Hymnal 
198) 

Prayer: Father of lights, as we lift 
our hearts to thee in praise and adora- 
tion and thanksgiving for the gift of 
thy Son, the Light of the world, 
cleanse the thoughts of our minds by 
the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, that 
we may have receptive minds and un- 
derstanding hearts. Open our eyes that 
we may see that Light, incline our 
hearts that we may hear thy still, small” 
voice. Help us to share the light, 
which we have received from thee, 
with those who follow after us. Guide 
us that we may let our light so shine 
before them that they may see our 
good works and glorify our Father in 
heaven. Amen. 

BENEDICTION. 

LuTHER LEAGUE RALLY HYMN 
(Christian Youth Hymnal 236) 


WITTENBERG 


A college of great teaching noted for de- 
veloping the best capabilities of its students 
and for turning out Christian men and 
women who make good 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE 
PRESIDENT CLARENCE C. STOUGHTON 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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What Is Your Social Quotient? 


If you wait around until you find someone good enough 


to merit your wonderful love, you'll wait around 


By Earl T. Knaus, Jr. 


EARNING to get along with your- 
[<i is the first step in learning to 

get along with others. If you can’t 
handle your own emotions, chances are 
you act as though you disliked the 
majority of mankind. 

Let’s take a look at Mr. Jones down 
the street who is a past master at this 
hate-myself-hate-everybody act. He is 
skilled at it. 

Mr. Jones has a fine job. He gets 
along well at the plant. Of course, 
there are problems, but he keeps a 
fairly cool head. After all, it wouldn’t 
be smart business to snap and growl 
at the boss or the customers. He does 
admit, however, that he frequently 
boils secretly. 


Yesterday was a particularly tough 
day. Everything went wrong at the 
plant. Then just at quitting time rain 
began to pour. He was soaking wet 
before his bus came. He had to share 
a strap with a grumpy fellow who 
cussed the weather and everything 
else. Mr. Jones’ corns began to thump 
on nerves that were already touchy. 

At last he was at his own front door. 
Mrs. Jones greeted him with a frown 
and said, ‘“‘Hmm—late and dripping. 
Well, come in, but watch the rugs!” 

He had an answer on the tip of his 
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tongue. But supper smelled good, so 
he swallowed his anger. Maybe some 
hot food would cheer him up. 

Wrong again! The meal began in 
a blue mood. Same old chatter, same 
old clatter. Tension slowly mounted 
in him. Suddenly he exploded into 
open rage at daughter Mary who had 
remarked that she had to rush her 
meal so she could “crash the flicker 
before the tariff jumped a notch.” 

That was the last straw. All his 
resentment against his boss, his cus- 
tomers, the rain, the man in the bus 
exploded.* 

Mr. Jones thought he had just cause 
to be angry with everyone else. But 
his chief difficulty was that he had not 
learned to live with himself. If he did 
not hate himself so much he could 
love his family more. 

What we think of ourselves is al- 
ways important for getting along with 
others. It’s not just a superficial mat- 
ter, like smiling all the time or always 
yes-ing the other fellow. It is first of 
all learning to accept oneself. 

For sinners—and aren’t we all?— 
with a nagging conscience, it is im- 
possible to be happy and fully satisfied 
with ourselves. But for those who know | 


*This illustration is based on pages 87f of 
Better Ways of Growing Up by Crawford and 
Woodward. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 


Press. |. 


Game night at Camp Lutheridge 


f 


Christ and have accepted his forgive- 


ness, it is possible to be on friendly 
terms with ourselves. 


On being neighborly 
Roy A. Burkhart in his book The 


Carpenter and Y ou tells how one day, 


when passing a truck, he was forced 
to squeeze the truck because a car shot 


out from a side road. As soon as pos- 


sible the truck driver dashed around 
him and gave him the squeeze for no 


apparent reason. Was the truck driver 


angry at Burkhart or angry at himself ? 

When the truck came to a red light, 
Burkhart got out of his car and walked 
up to the truck. “Please pardon me,” 
he said, “for squeezing you back there 
ee ————E————— 


The Rev. Earl T. Knaus, Jr., is director of 
the Lutheran Student Foundation of Western 
Pennsylvania. His office is in Pittsburgh. 


in North Carolina. Being socially mature is more. 
than smiling at the proper time and knowing the correct social graces. 


when that car shot out of the side 
street.” What do you suppose the re- 
action was? 

“That’s okay, Bud,” the driver said. 
“J was a heel.” Horns began blowing 
because trafic had piled up, but the 
two men took time to shake hands! 

There’s an old saying that if we 
want friends we have to be friendly. 
If we expect our neighbors to be nice 
to us, we shall have to be neighborly. 
It’s no good trying to dodge the issue. 
We know, as St. Paul writes, that a 
Christian ‘‘seeks not his own good, but 
the good of his neighbor.’”” The lawyer 
tried to dodge when he asked Jesus, 
“Who is my neighbor?” The story of 
the Good Samaritan places upon us 
the requirement to go and do like- 
wise. 


If we go around shifting the blame 
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on others, always finding fault, con- 
demning other people, we shall never 
get along with others. And if we wait 
around until we find someone we 
think is good enough to merit our won- 
derful love, we'll wait around. We 
just have to get in there and start 
loving! 

It is not simply a matter of know- 
ing who is our neighbor or making 
friends with people we like or being 
nice to admirable and worthy people. 
We should be neighbors to everyone 
we meet along life’s Jericho Road. 

Sure, it’s not easy. It’s hard to be 
friendly with people we do not like. 
But if we learn to love, as Christians, 
we'll find ourselves disliking fewer and 
fewer people. And as we go on acting 
the good neighbor, we'll find ourselves 
friends with people we though we 
could never like. 

“Love edifieth,’ Paul wrote. That 
is, it builds up. In a world where hu- 
man telations are pretty much torn 
down, this love is the only thing left 
that can construct a community-in- 
love. \ 

When boy meets girl 


We realize in a special way how 
important our ability to love and be 
loved is when our interest in the op- 
posite sex is awakened. Learning to 
handle maturing attitudes and longings 
and interests is of utmost importance. 

John began high school totally in- 
different to even the cutest girl in his 
class. He could see no point in going 
to the dances to which many of the 
fellows looked forward so eagerly. He 
said scormfully that he could have 
more fun with one fellow playing 
catch than with dozens of girls dancing. 

But before the school year was over 
he was caught off guard several times, 
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gazing admiringly at the girl across 
the aisle. One day he found her look- 
ing at him, which made him feel very 
self-conscious. He wondered how it 
would be to spend an evening with 
Sally, and began to think about the 
dances. It might be worth while learn- 
ing to dance after all! 


When our interests and ideas, like 
John’s, begin to change to more mature 
feelings, there normally follows 
changes in social behavior. And it is 
important to understand these changes 
and be able to adjust so that we-can 
get along with both halves of the 
world’s population. But although this 
is a special part of social behavior, 
it is based upon what we've already 
said about accepting ourselves and 
being actively concerned about others. 


What the wise can teach 


There -are certain clues and cues, 
sometimes referred to as the social 
graces, arrived at in the age-old ex- 
perience of mankind trying to live 
with itself. We ought not turn our 
backs on such wisdom, even though 
we recognize that there is something 
more basic for sound human relations 
than ‘“‘manners for the millions.” 

One of these involves how we look. 
What kind of an impression do we 
make when people first glance at us? 
Are we radiant persons, or are we 
frightening? We don’t have to be 
beautiful—for some this would be im- 
possible. But we can have a pleasing 
appearance. And we can be well 
groomed. Our care of this temple, the 
body, will have much to do with our 
impressions on people. 

Our skill in clothing this temple 
also has its importance. It is to be 


hoped clothes do not make the man, , 
} 


| 


out what we wear and the way we 
wear it will play a part in our social 
yelationships. 

A second thing people will notice is 

now we sound. It might be interest- 
ing sometime for us to listen to our 
yoices and find out what they make us 
think of ourselves. Are they gloomy, 
disgruntled, gay, eager, or anxious? 
_ And we should watch what we say 
with our voices. We have no excuse 
‘for bad English. Almost anyone can 
jlearn the proper words and phrases to 
use for certain circumstances. 

Finally, how we act will be impor- 

‘tant. We find it necessary to arrive at 
‘some poise in social relations. One 
‘must learn to know his way about for 
‘one is always going about—to movies, 
‘to restaurants, to dances. There are 
‘certain proper things to do and propet 
ways to do them that all of us should 
know. 
But whatever the wisdom of the 
“world can teach us about how to look, 
“how to sound, and how to act, etiquette 
“alone will not make us a real friend 
or gain us true friends. As Christians, 
we must learn to accept ourselves and 
~ to love others. 


Unpopular for the right reason 
In his poem Mending Wall, Robert 
Frost writes, 
- Before | built a wall I’d ask to know 
~ What | was walling in or walling out, 
And to 
We cannot escape living with 
people. Indeed, we need them, even 
as they need our love and friendship. 
There is a point, however, at which 


whom | was like to give offense. 


» we could sell ourselves out by striving 


a 


for the wrong kind of popularity. If, 
to get on with people, to be one of 
the gang, we have to sacrifice our faith 


and principles, then it becomes time to 
start putting up fences. We may be 
in the world but we know we are not 
of it. Jesus was popular in Galilee but 
he let himself by crucified in Jerusalem 
rather than betray his mission for the 
sake of the wrong kind of popularity. 
He did not stop loving and being the 
friend to all about him any more 
than we should if it comes to a point 
of being “crucified” for the faith that 
is in us. 

But let us not deceive ourselves. 
Christians are radiant, persuasive, in- 
fluential people. We cannot excuse our 
lack of the right kind of popularity 
when we have been deficient in a 
Christian’s loving, winning ways. Just 
let us be sure that the popularity we 
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seek has not been bought at the price 
of Christianity itself. 


WORSHIP OUTLINE 
Hymn: “May We 
Fulfill” 
Scripture: I Cor. 13; Luke 10: 25-37 
Collects and prayers on Christian Love 
Hymn: “Blest Be the Tie that Binds” 


Thy Precepts, Lord, 


SUGGESTIONS 


You can use this article as resource ma- 
terial for the usual kind of discussion. 
But /f you dare to do so, and are willing 
to take the time, consider using the fol- 
lowing quizzes taken from Better Ways 


Quiz A 


WHAT AM | REALLY LIKE? 


1. Do I like to go to my school? 


2. Am | honest about doing my own home 
work? 


3. Am I taking the course that interests me 


most? 

Am | well started toward my career? 
| have enough privacy at home? 
I on good terms with my family? 
| have enough personal freedom? 
| have the friends | want? 


9. Can I be trusted about my personal conduct? 


10. Do I understand myself as | should? 

11. Am I as self-confident as | should be? 
12. Is my personality attractive? 

13. Do others like me just for myself? 

14. Am I free from useless worry and fear? 
15. Am I nice-looking? 

16. May I buy the clothes | prefer? 

17. Am | allowed to manage my own budget? 


18. Do | feel proud of my family? 
19. Do 1 get along with myself? 
20. Am | free from feelings of wickedness? 


of Growing Up, pages 111-114. The tech- } 


nique is to get the members of the group 
to estimate how closely alike are “the 
Inner-You, the You-that-You-Try-to-Im- 
press-Others-as-Being, and the You-as- 
Others-See-You.” If there are not enough 
copies of LUTHER LiFE to go around, you 
can mimeograph the quizzes. 

In self-quiz A, “What Am I Really 
Like,” each member of the group should 
rate himself, first from the point of view 
of how I feel about myself, and then from 
the point of view of how I try to impress 
others. Each one then compares his answers 
from these two points of view, question 
by question, down the list. Try to get the 


As | feel As | try 
about to impress 
myself: others: 

Yes ? No Yes ? No 


Quiz Bisse si cie = 
‘WHAT IS 


Does he like to go to his school? 


Bea ener atm ie. osWere ver ove REALLY LIKE? 

Is he honest about doing his own home work? 

Do you think he is taking the course that interests him most? 
Is he well started toward his career? 

Does he seem to have enough privacy at home? 

Is he on good terms with his family? 

Does he have enough personal freedom? 

Does he have friends he really wants? 

Can he be trusted about his personal conduct? 

Does he understand himself as he shou!d? 


= 
COO RSs OU a nS aoe 


11. Is he as self-confident as he should be? 

12. Does he have an attractive personality? 

13. Do others like him just for himself? 

14. Is he free from useless worry and fear? 

15. Is he nice-looking? 

16. Is he allowed to buy the clothes he prefers? 
17. Is he allowed to manage his own budget? 
18. Is he proud of his family? 

19. Does he get along well with himself? 

20. Does he seem free of feelings of wickedness? 


leaguers to be as sincere and honest as 
possible. Prod them gently with questions: 
“Are you secretly the person you try to 
have your friends think you are? On what 
points are you different? Why do you want 
to appear different in these points? Do you 
think you are fooling your friends on these 
points?” 

Now for the daring mixed with care and 
discretion. If the group is game to find 
out how their friends would rate them on 
these same points, mimeograph enough 
copies of quiz B so that there will be two 
or three for each person. Giving these sev- 
eral copies to each person, let them give 
the copies to friends in the group they 
know well and feel will cooperate with 
them in this test. Then proceed to let 
everybody be rated by everybody else. It 
might we well to have envelopes to put 
the quizzes in so as to encourage every- 
body to be quite honest about their ratings 
of others. Only be sure before you start 


this that everybody is agreeable and will 
accept it in good faith. 

Finally, each person can for himself 
compare quiz A where he checked himself 
and quiz B where his friends rated him. 


You can help the situation along at this 
point with further questions: “How well 
do my friends really know me? Am I 
fooling other people? Am I fooling my- 
self? Should I improve my personality in- 
stead of camouflaging it? What points in 
my personality seem to be causing me 
trouble? How do I propose to clear up 
these points?” 

The material in the article can serve as 
resource material since it is built around 
the ideas in quizzes A and B. 


For a project, try to bring each member of 
the group to a place where he will commit 
himself to really try for a definite period 
of time to act as if he loved someone he 
has never liked. 
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Mission in St. Louis Park, Minn., holds its first services in rented garage. 


A Baby Church Is Born 


New congregations have met in school houses, lodges, 


basements, theaters . . . even undertakers’ parlors 


By Dwight H. Shelhart 


O AVOID duplication of effort 
and to assure more adequate cover- 
age, churches belonging to the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council have set up 
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regional home mission committees. 
Composed of representatives of the 
various bodies, these have final de- 
cision in the location and allocation 
of home mission fields. No National 


|Lutheran Council body may enter an 


area until it has been cleared through 
these committees. 

In the selection of fields for devel- 
‘opment the Lutheran church has pro- 


ygressed beyond being interested only 


‘in people of German and Scandinavian 


‘origin. It is concerned with bringing 


ithe gospel to all kinds of people. 


But some people are not interested 
and cannot be interested in the Luth- 


|.eran church. They have a different 


‘spirit and are inclined toward other 


‘denominations. Strong Roman Catholic 
communities and areas populated by 


people originating from extremely 
emotional and informal sects do not 
make fertile fields for the beginning 


-of Lutheran congregations. A new 
‘Lutheran church will be governed by 


Lutheran polity and practice. Only 
‘people who are, or can be, shaped to 


Lutheran tradition will be happy in a 


Lutheran church. 


The resources of our church are too 
limited to be wasted in communities 
that present little Lutheran opportu- 
nity. The mission boards are stewards 


_ of the funds contributed by our estab- 


lished congregations. They must, con- 
sequently, use extreme care in the 


_ study of the people in a proposed field 


so the money will be invested where 
the greatest number of souls may be 
reached by the new congregation. 

As soon as a given field is allocated 
for home mission development a thor- 
ough house-to-house survey of the field 


The Rev. Dwight H. Shelhart is 
synodical missionary for the North- 
west Synod of the United Lutheran 


Church. He is author of the Muhlen- 
berg Press book, A Church Is Born. 


Pastor Shelhart marks starting of his 
16th mission. He had called in 20,000 
homes, traveled 300 thousand miles. 


must be made to determine Lutheran 
possibilities. While a large number of 
Lutherans is unnecessary for the be- 
ginning of a Lutheran congregation, 
there should be a nucleus of people 
who can be inclined toward the Luth- 
eran church and who are at least some- 
what interested in the new project. 
There should also be a goodly num- 
ber of people who are not members of 
other churches in the community. To 
take people from one church to estab- 
lish another is a waste of effort and 
money. 

If the canvass indicates definite pos- 
sibilities in a community the mission 
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board will assign a mission developer 
to the field. The work of this man is 
the development and formal organiza- 
tion of a congregation. 

His first task will be to get ac- 
quainted with the community and its 
people. Preliminary calling may take 
months. 

When the missionary is sufficiently 
acquainted the next step is the securing 
of a place for worship and the invit- 
ing of people to services. Finding a 
place of worship is often difficult. This 
is particularly true in new residential 
areas where no halls have been con- 
structed. When no other building is 
available the mission board is often 
forced to buy a home that may be used 
as a temporary church. Occasionally a 
chapel must even be constructed before 
services can begin. 

New congregations have used many 
unusual places for worship. They have 
rented school houses, lodge halls, com- 
munity buildings, basements of homes, 
theaters, mortuary chapels, garages. 

Services are usually conducted for 
from three to six months before a con- 
gregation is organized. As services are 
continued, interest increases and more 
people express a willingness to unite 
in the effort. Interested people are in- 
vited to sign a pledge to membership. 

In the United Lutheran Church it is 
required that at least 50 adults be 
pledged to membership before the or- 
ganization is approved. 

Many people coming to the new mis- 
sion will be of different denominational 
origins. It is necessary that these 
people be instructed previous to con- 
firmation and reception into member- 


ship. 
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Formal organization 


After months of missionary calling 
and getting acquainted and more 
months of conducting services, the 
developer guides the group into formal 
organization. At a business meeting 
the signers for membership vote to 
constitute themselves into a congrega- 
tion. They adopt a congregational con- 
stitution, elect the first church coun- 
cil, vote to become incorporated, and 
agree to join the synod. Usually this 
business meeting is held a week before 
the organizational service. At this all 
members are formally received by 
either reception, baptism, or confirma- 
tion. The congregation is officially de- 
clared to exist. 

As soon as possible the congrega- 
tion calls a resident pastor. Procedure 
follows the usual pattern of the synod 
to which the congregation belongs, 
except that the pastor called must be 
approved by the mission board. 

Few new congregations are able to 
pay the full salary of a pastor. Because 
they usually have a small membership 
and because they face the necessity of 
building a church, they need the finan- 
cial assistance of the mission board. 

Rule in the United Lutheran Church 
is that the mission board will assist a 
new congregation in the payment of 
the pastor’s salary for 10 years, if ne- 
cessary. The amount of assistance de- 
creases from year to year as the congre- 
gation gains in strength. Money grant- 
ed by the mission board to new con- 
gregations for the support of pastors 
comes from the regular benevolence 
offerings of the church-at-large. 

The mission board will also assist 
the new congregation in the securing of 
a building. Some new congregations 
must wait, plan, and raise funds over 


a period of years before the erection 
of a church. During this period the 
mission board guides so the group will 
avoid the mistake of either planning 
too expensive a building or an inade- 
quate structure. The board also makes 
sure that the building is in line with 
Lutheran tradition. 
Financial help given by the board 
for a building program is in the form 
of a loan. When one congregation 
repays its loan the funds become avail- 
able to another new congregation. 
So baby churches are born and grow 
up and live in homes of their own. 


WORSHIP 
Suggested hymns: 


“From Ocean unto Ocean’ CSB 494 

“God of Our Fathers, Whose Almighty 
Hand” CSB 493 

“From All that Dwell below the Skies” 
CSB 293 


Psalm 24 
Scripture: Acts 1: 7-9 


QUESTIONS 


1. In what kind of people should the 
Lutheran church be interested? 


2. Do you think that co-operation among 


the home mission boards of churches in the 
National Lutheran Council aids or hinders 
the spread of the Lutheran church? 


3. Where does the mission board get 
money for planting new congregations? 


4. What is the importance of benevo- 
lence contributions of established congre- 
gations to home missions? 


PROJECTS 


1. Look up the early history of your 
own congregation to ascertain how much 
assistance it received from the mission 


board. 


2. Visit some nearby home mission con- 
gregation. Ask the pastor to tell of his 
experiences in the task of developing the 
church. 


3. Ask some home mission pastor or 
developer to address the group and tell of 
his problems and joys. - 


4. Look up how much your congrega- 
tion contributes to benevolence and deter- 
mine what portion of this goes to the 
support of home missions. 


5. Inspect neighboring communities and 
towns in view of home mission possibili- 
ties. If likely communities are discovered 
report them to your pastor or to synodical 
officials. 


® In an adult Sunday school class the Bible was under discussion. One member com- 
mented that there was much in the Good Book that he didn’t understand. 
“Well,” said an elderly man in the back row, “what | don’t understand doesn’t 


bother me. It’s what | do understand that worries me!” 


—Minnie Hash 


® A school inspector was questioning some boys. “Can you take your warm over- 


coats off?” 
"Ves, ‘sits: 


“Can the bear take his warm overcoat off?” 


“No, sir.” 
“Why not?” 


This poser met with a long silence. Finally a little one spoke up. “Please sir, be- 


cause only God knows where the buttons are.” 


—Capper’s Weekly 
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Young as the Year 


Become a child again at this January party 


By Carolyn L. Lemke 


INCE the year is so young, let’s 

be young also. It should be fun 

to be a child again. Let’s try it 
and see! 

First, we'll send invitations to all 
the people of Luther League age in 
our church. Paste a cartoon about a 
small child on the front of the invi- 
tation and word the inside something 
like this: 


ComME ONE! CoME ALL! 


Help the Luther League celebrate 
the New Year 


WHERE? 


WHEN? 
wy? Lots of fun will be had by all. 


DRESS? In keeping with the theme, 
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“Young as the Year,” dress as you 
did when you were very young. 
(Bibs, baby bonnets, etc. Girls 
should have their hair in pig tails, 
if possible. Wear big bows.) 


Decorate the room with toys, pic- 
tures of small children, and anything 
else that suggests being quite young. 

The games listed below are only 
suggestions. If your league has “‘favor- 
ite games” be sure to add them—plus 
any other children’s games you know. 


Drop the handkerchief 


Form a circle. One person who is 
It walks around the circle carrying a 
handkerchief. He drops it behind 
someone. That person must pick up 
the handkerchief and chase Jt around 
the circle, trying to tag him before he 
reaches the vacancy left by the chaser. 


| 


‘If It reaches the vacancy before the 
chaser tags him, the chaser becomes It. 


Hot potato 


Form a circle. The person who is It 
is in the middle of the circle. The 
“hot potato” is thrown back and forth 
across the circle, with everyone trying 
to keep it away from Jt. If It touches 
a player while that person has the “hot 
potato” that person becomes It. 
(Something soft, such as a small pil- 
low or a bean bag, should be the “hot 
potato.”’) 


I sent my ship a sailin’ 


Have everyone sit in a circle, pre- 
ferably on the floor like small chil- 
dren, with J+ in the center of the circle. 

It points to one person and asks, 
“Have you sent your ship a sailin’?” 
The person will answer, “Yes, I sent 
my ship a sailin’, and on board were 
apples.” The next person might say 
bananas, and the next cats, and so on 
through the alphabet. Any person who 
cannot answer properly to Its ques- 
tion must drop from the game or pay 
a forfeit. 

Many variations may be made on 
this game. For instance: (1) Bob 
Davis might send brown dogs and 

Helen Bell might send /andsome 
boys. (2) One person might send 
_ guns, the next might send gum, and 
the next games, etc. (3) Another vari- 
ation is to touch what you are sending. 
Someone, for instance, might touch 
the rug on the floor and say that he 


Carolyn Lemke was until recently 


recreation secretary of the California 


Luther League. She is from San Jose. 


is sending rugs. Another person might 
put his hands on his waist and say he 
is sending belts. (Of course, the per- 
son must be wearing a belt in order 
to do this one.) : 


This game is more fun if only a 
few know how to play and the rest 
try to catch on. 


Electricity 


Have everyone sit in a circle, pre- 
ferably on the floor again, and join 
hands. I¢ will stand in the middle of 
the circle. Someone starts the game by 
sending a message to someone else in 
the circle. He must tell to whom he 
is sending the message. He will send 
it by squeezing the hand of the per- 
son next to him. That person will, in 
turn, squeeze the hand of the next 
person and so on around the circle 
until the message reaches its destina- 
tion. That player then says, “Message 
received.” He, in turn, sends a mess- 
age to someone else. 


If I¢ sees someone squeeze another 
person’s hand, he will stop the game, 
change places with the person he 
caught and start the game again by 
sending a message to someone. 


LAST, BUT BY NO MEANS least, the 
refreshments. Remember that tonight 
we are being very young, so we can- 
not have coffee. It'll be cake or ani- 
mal crackers or graham crackers or 
melba toast with ice cream and milk 
or hot chocolate. 


Before the guests depart everyone 
might pause, bow their heads, and 
join in sentence prayers, followed by 
the Lord’s Prayer. And, of course, 
wherever Luther leaguers gather they 
always sing the Luther League hymn. 
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MOVIE REVIEWS By EUGENE A. HOEFTMAN 


Surprise paddling is administered to Kathryn Grayson by Howard Keel. 


Cole Porter and Shakespeare Rollick Through “Kiss Me Kate” 


Most people would have said that 
hit-tune Cole Porter and classical- 
drama William Shakespeare would 
never meet, but here they are together 
in as lively a bit of comedy, song, and 
dance as you will ever find. 

A play-within-a-play plot finds 
Kathryn Grayson, Howard Keel, and 
Ann Miller presenting an on-stage 
“Taming of the Shrew’ and an off- 
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stage counterpart in their own lives. 
This leads to lots of fun and action, 
supported by the antics of Keenan 
Wynn and James Whitmore and the 
dancing of Bobby Van. 

Songs and lyrics are anything but 
highbrow, and the show romps along 
thoroughly enjoying itsélf. Ansco 
Color. May be shown in 3-D. Take 
the whole family to see this. 


3O BIG (Warner Bros.) 


Starring Jane Wyman, Sterling 
‘dayden, and Nancy Olson, with a 
‘trong supporting cast, this is a third 
ime around for Edna Ferber’s endur- 
‘ng novel of love, sacrifice, and 
achievement. The surprising thing is 
jhat it creates anew all the quality 
of heart warming drama for which it 
originally received the Pulitzer Prize. 

Covering a 30-year span from 1898 
‘hrough the mid-twenties, it unfolds 
the story of a woman whose philoso- 
ohy for living is so thoroughly exem- 
olified in her own life that it becomes 
a very real factor in the lives of those 
about her. 


The title is a pet name for her son, 
expressing her hopes for his future. 
Family. 


THE LIVING DESERT 
(Walt Disney) 
Expanding his popular True-Life 
Adventure series into a full length 
feature, Walt Disney here captures 
that world of its own, the Great 
American Desert, and with character- 
istic ingeniousness produces a pageant 
of plant and animal life. It is filmed 
in finest Technicolor and accompanied 
by a remarkable musical score and nar- 
ration. 


Contrasting the stark life-and-death 
struggle for existence with bits of 
comedy action (example, the scorpion 
“square dance’) and climaxing with a 
roaring flash flood and the resultant 
blossoming of the wild flowers, the 
camera work is extraordinary. 

Packaged with “Stormy, the Thor- 
oughbred’” and a 20-minute cartoon 
Ben and Me for a complete show 
unit. Family. 


© Walt Disney Productions 
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THE STUDENT PRAYER BOOK 


Edited by John Oliver Nelson, 
New York: Association 
Press. 237 pages. $2.00. 


Here's a volume—the first of its 
kind ever to be reviewed in the book 
section of LUTHER LirE—that we're 
mighty happy to recommend to Luther 
leaguers, pastors, and advisors. 

It seems very appropriate that The 
Student Prayer Book is the first B-O-M 
selection of the new year. A youth at 
prayer is certainly a grand way to 
begin the new year. In fact, it’s a 
good way to live throughout the new 
year. 

This book was not thrown together 
in a few weeks. It is the result of very 
careful combing of all available books 
of prayers for young people, selecting 
the prayers that would be most suitable 
for the main stream of Christian stu- 
dents in America. 

The contents includes prayers for 
both individual and group worship— 
with the emphasis on the former. 
(However, in recent days, we have 
used several of the litanies that are 
aimed at youth in large groups and 
found them to be just as useful in 
private devotions. ) 
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There are prayers for “approaching 
the Bible’; for grace at meals—11 of 
them; prayers for practically all of the 
better-known vocations and careers; 
prayers for the church, the world, other 
peoples, the ministry—just to mention 
a few. 

“More harm than good will be done 
by this little volume IF it keeps young 
people from praying their own pray- 
ers,” so reads the first two lines of the 
book’s introduction. 

We have no fear that this will take 
place. We feel rather that students 
who use this book will be better pre- 
pared to organize their own personal- 
ized prayers in the future. —L.C. 


WHO? SPANISH-SPEAKING AMERI- 
CANS IN THE U.S.A. 


Edited by Mae Hurley Ashworth. 
New York: Friendship Press. 80 
pages. 50c. 


Did you know that more Mexicans 
live in Los Angeles than in any other 
city in the world except Mexico City ? 
And that next to San Juan, New York 
City has the largest Puerto Rican popu- 
lation ? 

Spanish-speaking Americans are 
both our oldest settlers and our new- 


est arrivals. The oldest settlements in 
che United States were founded by the 
Spanish and our oldest churches were 
erected under their direction. Our most 
recent arrivals are the Puerto Ricans, 
who are staging the first air-borne mi- 
gration in history. 

The book brings out some of the 
problems these people must face as 
chey try to become a part of our so- 
ciety. It tells of our responsibilities to 
these Christians as they battle against 
jpoverty, illiteracy, prejudice, and lan- 
guage barriers. 

—BUNNY KOHLHAAS 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


THAT THE WORLD MAY KNOW 


By Charles W. Ranson. New York: 
_ Friendship (Press. 166 pages. 
$2.00. 


' Only through a process of careful 
selectivity was Author Charles W. 
‘Ranson able to embrace, with such suc- 
cess, the extensive purpose of this 
‘book. In 150 pages he interprets the 
life and task of the church in the 
world. 

“The church must go and proclaim 
‘the hope of the gospel’ into a world 
divided and illusioned, as well as dem- 
“onstrate a oneness in Christ that offers 
healing to a broken world,” he writes. 
“Only through the efforts of a Chris- 
‘tian church that is universal will there 
evolve the ‘‘community’’ that is neces- 
sary to bring about spiritual, as well as 
geographical, world unity. 

Mr. Ranson not only stresses the 
call for unity among the denomina- 
tions of the Christian church, but em- 
phasizes the need for the extension of 
missions. 

The book exerts its greatest impact 


when the author discusses God as re- 
lated to history and culture. In this 
way he further illuminates the role of 
the individual Christian and the church 
in this world, as well as the next. 

—ARTHUR VON AU 
Middletown, Conn. 


THE SAGE AND THE OLIVE 


By Florence Whitfield Barton. (Phil- 
adelphia: Muhlenberg Press. 266 
pages. $3.75. 


The Sage and the Olive is one epi- 
sode of the revolution brought about 
by the invention of the printing press 
and tells a representative story of the 
struggle between men of the authori- 
tarian Roman Catholic church and the 
men of freedom. 

The book centers about Robert Es- - 
tienne, printed to the king of France 
and friend of John Calvin. Illegally 
he publishes pamphlets, posters, Bibles, 
and commentaries in a day when the 
theological faculty of the University 
of Paris is the watch dog and mouth- 
piece of the church. 

The author has done a commend- 
able job of describing conditions under 
which 16th century reformers—men 
such as Luther and Calvin—carried on 
their beliefs. But to anyone reading of 
the: situation in France during the 
Reformation for the first time, the ma- 
terial might be shocking and, in some 
cases, appear rather bloodstained. 

The book is worthwhile because of 
its informative nature, both historically 
and religiously. It will give the reader 
a new and more sympathetic insight 
into the 16th century Reformation as 
felt in France. 

—Ltoyp Buss 
Carthage, Ill. 
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C 1G A abe ee R BEW ARE CONTAGIOUS “JOIN-ITIS” 


HE world’s champion joiner has 

joinedhis lastorganization! Today, 

as we changed trains in one of the 
largest cities in the U.S., we picked 
up an afternoon newspaper and quickly 
noted that the item of widest-spread 
local interest was the passing of the 
champion joiner. 

Mr. Champ really had a good case 
of “join-itis.” He belonged to 42 dif- 
ferent organizations and was said to 
be “‘active” in every one of them. 

The newspaper devoted seven col- 
umns to his obituary report. In fact, 
everything on one page—except the 
ads—was about him. 

Allow me to share with you some 
of the write-up: “Attending meetings 
of the 42 groups kept him away from 
home many nights a week. Mr. So- 
and-So would attend several meetings 
every night. He developed a system. 
He seldom remained for a full ses- 
sion. 

“As soon as he entered a meeting 
room, he would circulate among the 
members, shaking hands, patting 
friends on the back, and talking about 
the business of the organization. After 
he had spoken to everybody, he put 
on his hat and coat and proceeded to 
the next meeting.” 

The champion joiner is the extreme 
case of American “‘join-itis.” Millions 
of “average cases’ can be found in the 
largest cities and in the smallest burgs. 
All age groups have jumped on the 
wagon. 

In some circles it is thought that 
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you must be a member of many or- 
ganizations to be a good citizen. In 
other circles it is believed that member- 
ship in a host of organizations puts you 
in a so-called “influential class,’’ and 
without participation in a string of 
clubs, lodges, organizations, you're 
just a numskull or a nobody—or both. 


Congregational youth work today is 
suffering from a bad case of join-itis. 
Young people are being baited, balley- 
hooed, begged, bragged, and bulled 
into joining just about everything that 
comes along. There are clubs at school. 
And there are clubs outside of school. 
There are organizations, mixed and 
unmixed. 


Competition has passed the point 
of being classified as “‘keen.’’ Today it 
is extremely—yes, critically—keen! It’s 
a battle royal for the ‘leisure time” of 
today’s youth. 


As we reflect upon the experience 
of the deceased champion joiner, we 
must conclude—if we are in our right 
mind—that his membership in 42 dif- 
ferent organizations. was hardly more 
than an on-paper membership. No 
doubt, his fellow members must have 
considered it to be nothing more. 


In conclusion: Beware of those who 
will snatch you and cause you to join 
anything that comes along! Always 
consider the contribution you can make 
by joining. If you do, you’!l have to 
place your congregational youth group 
mighty close to the top of your “join- 
ing list.” -—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 
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